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on the excellence of the material contained in the article and the artistic manner in which it was 
presented. It is this type of information which the Navy deeply appreciates having called to the 
attention of the reading public.—£. Pp. FORRESTEL, Great Lakes, Illinois. 
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MISSOURI’S PROGRAM FOR HIGHWAY 
HISTORIC MARKING, 1953-1955 


DIRECTED BY FLOYD C, SHOEMAKER* 


INSCRIPTIONS BY RUBY M. ROBINS** 
Part | 


Missouri’s program for highway historic marking, inaugurated 
in 1951, had its beginning in 1947 when the Annual Meeting of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri adopted the General Paul M. 
Robinett resolution which asked the Society’s Executive Committee 
to consider organizing a historical marker program with special 
emphasis on highway marking. The Executive Committee reported 
favorably on the resolution at the 1948 Annual Meeting and agreed 
to investigate the possibilities of organizing a state highway 
marker program. 

A request for a special appropriation for the project was turned 
down by the 65th General Assembly in 1949. Later in 1951, 
Governor Forrest Smith approved a provision for the marker 
program as a part of the Society’s budget passed by the 66th General 
Assembly. This appropriation obligated the Society to select the 
sites to be marked, buy the markers, and write the inscriptions. By 
agreement with the State Highway Commission, that body became 
the agency for obtaining and preparing a specific location for the 
marker, installing it, and maintaining both the marker and location. 

When Missouri adopted this state-wide program for highway 
historic marking, she joined 36 other states in a highly popular 
method of bringing historic sites, distinctive achievements, and 
natural wonders to the attention of the motoring public. Fittingly, 
the first state program for highway historic marking started in 
Virginia in 1927, although patriotic and other groups had been 
active in placing roadside markers in Virginia and other states long 
before this. Missouri’s first highway historic markers were some 60 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary and librarian of the State Historical Society and editor of 
the Missouri Historical Review. 

**Ruby M. Robins, B.A., M.A., University of Maryland; formerly taught at Montgomery 
Blair Senior High School, Silver Spring, Md.; now research associate at the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 
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granite boulders installed 1910 to 1913 under a program sponsored 
by the Missouri State Society of the D. A. R. and paid for by the 
state. Nine more of these markers were placed and paid for by the 
D. A. R. from 1915 to 1917. The next highway marking was in 1931 
when George A. Mahan, then president of the State Historical 
Society, sponsored and paid for the erection of 33 markers. The 
State Historical Society wrote the inscriptions for these markers, the 
majority of which were erected along U. S. 36, making it one of the 
first cross-state highways in the Middle West to be marked. From 
1931 to 1951, when the present program was adopted, no organized 
policy for highway historic marking was in effect in Missouri. 


In 1947 and 1948, preparatory to organizing the state's program 
for highway historic marking, the Society conducted a survey of the 
marking practices in the 36 states having such programs at that 
time. Mr. Shoemaker presented the results of this first national 
survey ever made on historic marking along U. S. highways at a 
panel discussion on highway marking conducted by the American 
Association for State and Local History at Burlington, Vermont, in 
1949. From this survey, and from Arthur Wilcox’s ‘‘Historic 
Marking Along Highways of America’ (Civic Comment, 1951), 
guiding principles were developed for Missouri’s program. 


First among points to be decided in establishing Missouri's 
program was the size of the marker that should be used. It was 
early apparent that a large marker, designed to stand in a highway 
turnout or park, was more desirable than many small markers along 
the edge of the road as these would present a traffic hazard and could 
not be read from moving cars. Since the large marker was to take 
the place of several smaller ones, it was decided that the Missouri 
marker should measure 54 by 72 inches with space for an inscription 
in one and one-half inch letters on both sides. 


The next point to be decided was the material and appearance 
of the marker. The Society chose cast aluminum alloy with a baked 
enamel finish which research proved both highly durable and attrac- 
tive. The color selected for the enamel background is national blue 
with gold on the raised lettering of the inscription. As an identifying 
symbol, the state seal, in full color, is placed at the top of each side 
of the marker. 


The final point decided was the procedure for selecting sites to be 
marked. A list of some 400 events, places, and personages was 
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compiled from sources in the Society’s library and from suggestions 
solicited by letter and newspaper publicity. These events, person- 
ages, and places were then catalogued by subject matter and by 
geographical location and a master list prepared. From this list, a 
smaller one of some 100 items of primary state-wide importance was 
compiled. It was then established that the Secretary of the Society 








One of several pictures of the New Madrid highway historical marker dedication, 
first marker to be dedicated, October 24, 1954. Pictured are: James F. Patterson, 
state senator; Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president general, U.S. D.A.R.; Mrs. 
Floyd C. Shoemaker; Floyd C. Shoemaker, ‘‘ Mr. Missouri’; Mrs. Vincent Rost, 
Jr., cochairman, dedication program; John S. Dalton, attorney general; Mrs. 
Orville Chandler, regent Lucy Jefferson Lewis chapter D.A.R.; Paul C. Jones, 
congressman; Mrs. S. L. Hunter, chairman, dedication program; Harris D. 
Rodgers, State Highway Commission chairman; Mrs. Roy Boeker, Civic Club 
president; Mrs. Leo Hedgepeth, Woman’s Club president; Ralph Barnwell, 
Rotary president. Boy Scouts are John Morrison and Joe Roper 


and the Finance Committee, working from the smaller list, should 
chose the number of sites to be marked in each biennium. The 
guiding principle in selecting a subject for marking is the measure of 
its state-wide importance. Subjects relating to geology, geography, 
archaeology, as well as to cultural, social, political, and economic 
achievements are considered along with purely historical events. 
Highway markers are not commemorative though they may tell of 
a commemorative site. 


The inscriptions on Missouri’s markers, written in a telegraphic 
stvle to suit the rigid limitations of space and length of line, are 
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generally keyed to some site, event, or personage in the locality in 
which they are placed. Written for an accumulative marker, the 
inscriptions carry a wide range of information on sites of interest, 
historic events, outstanding achievements, and characteristics of 
the land within the orbit of the marker. The text carried on each 
side of the marker is a unit in itself, yet each side complements the 
other. As each inscription was drafted, it was sent to local historians 
for comment and suggestions, a practice which has proved very 
valuable. Every effort has been made to present Missouri accurately 
and interestingly so that Missourians may experience an awareness 
of their state’s great and varied history as they see it represented on 
highway historical markers. 


Since 1951, when the marker program started, 52 highway 
markers for historic areas in 48 counties and the City of St. Louis 
had been completed for the two beinnia closing in 1955. When the 
current biennium ends in 1957, some 28 more markers will be com- 
pleted for historic sites in an additional 26 counties bringing the 
total to 80 markers with 74 counties and the City of St. Louis 
represented. Many of these markers have been dedicated in cere- 
monies in which local communities, the State Historical Society, and 
the State HighWay Commission have taken part. 


‘ 
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Governor James T. Blair, Jr., accepting the Fort Orleans highway historical 
marker for the State at the dedication ceremonies held at the marker location in 
Wiese Roadside Park near De Witt, Carroll County, on May 6, 1956 
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Of the 52 markers completed by 1955, the following were finished 
in 1953: 


ALTENBURG KIRKSVILLE 
ARROW ROCK LEXINGTON 
BOON VILLE—FRANKLIN LIBERTY 
DANIEL BOONE—GOTTFRIED DUDEN LOUISIANA 
CAPE GIRARDEAU MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIA NEOSHO 

FORT DAVIDSON NEW MADRID 
FORT ORLEANS ROLLA 

FORT OSAGE ST. CHARLES 
GALLATIN ST. JOSEPH 
INDEPENDENCE ST. LOUIS (CITY) 
JEFFERSON CITY STE. GENEVIEVE 
JOPLIN SPRINGFIELD 
KANSAS CITY TRENTON 


The inscriptions on the above markers and a description of the 
marker program, much of which is repeated here, were carried 
in the January, April, and July, 1955, issues of the Missouri Histori- 
cal Review. 


The markers completed in the 1953-1955 biennium, the inscrip- 
tions of which will be printed in the Review in installments beginning 
with this issue, are entitled: 


oe 


BETHEL 

BONNE TERRE 
CARTHAGE 
CASSVILLE 

CLARK COUNTY 
FAYETTE 

FULTON 

HARMONY MISSION 
HERMANN 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
LACLEDE 
LEBANON 


MACON 

MEXICO 

NEVADA 
OSCEOLA 
PALMYRA 
PLATTE COUNTY 
POTOSI 

ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
TANEY COUNTY 
TIPTON 

VAN BUREN 
WRIGHT COUNTY 
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The next set of markers, currently in preparation, which will be 


completed in 1957 are: 


BAGNELL DAM 
BOWLING GREEN 
CANTON 
CARUTHERSVILLE 
DONIPHAN 


LANCASTER 
MARBLE HILL 
MARYVILLE 
MOBERLY 
MONTGOMERY CITY 





EDINA NEW LONDON 
EMINENCE RICHMOND 
FREDERICKTOWN ROCK PORT 
GALENA SALEM 
GLASGOW SEDALIA 
KENNETT TROY 
KEYTESVILLE WARRENSBURG 
KINGSTON WARSAW 
LAMAR WASHINGTON 


The marker inscriptions of the 1953-1955 biennium to be pub- 
lished here are quoted continuously and not in the form in which 
they appear on the marker itself. Carried at the bottom of each side 
of the marker, but not reproduced here, is the information, “‘Erected 
by State Historical Society of Missouri and State Highway Com- 
mission, 1955.’’ A line is here used to separate the two sides of 
the marker. 


BETHEL 


Bethel, in North River Valley, five miles from Shelbyville, was 
founded in 1844 as a religious communal colony by Wilhelm Keil 
and his German-American followers. Keil (1812-1877), an independ- 
ent preacher, called his adherents ‘‘Christians.’’ Without a written 
agreement, they shared their property and labor, though private 
earnings were allowed. Bethel cdmmunity was early noted for its 
handicrafts and musical band. 


Membership was about 650 in 1855 when Keil, fearing Bethel 
too subject to outside influence, led a group west and established 
Aurora colony in Oregon. Their expedition over the Oregon Trail 
was unique for it was conducted as a funeral cortege. Keil’s son 
Willie died before he realized his father’s promise to lead the group, 
and was carried instead in the head wagon in a metal box, alcohol- 


‘ 
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Bethel Community, ca. 1874 


filled. After six months and over 2,000 miles, he was buried at 
Willapa, Washington. 


Keil never returned to Bethel, directing affairs there by letter. 
When the colonies disbanded, 1879-1881, they held property in 
common valued at $109,806. Bethel supplied $64,328 of this and 
owned 4,267 acres. 


Bethel communal colony, with its small settlements called 
Elim, Mamri, and Hebron, was established in Shelby County. 
Nineveh lay over the line in Adair County. Keil’s mansion stands at 
Elim, east of Bethel. , 


Shelby County, a fertile prairie region, noted for its grain and 
livestock farms, its bluegrass and saddle horses, was organized 1835, 
and named for first governor of Ky., Isaac Shelby. The county seat, 
Shelbyville, was laid out, 1835. Hunnewell, Shelbina, and Clarence 
were laid out, 1857, by officials of the Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. 
(now the Burlington), first across Missouri, 1859. 


In the Civil War, Shelbyville was a Union post; Shelbina was the 
scene of a battle, 1861, and a raid, 1864; and the Salt River railroad 
bridge near Hunnewell was twice burned, 1861, and partially, 1864. 


U.S. Grant’s first active command of the war was of the 21st 
Ill. Inf. guarding the rebuilding of the bridge, July 1861. 
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William F. 
native of Shelby County. 


McMurry (1864-1934), Methodist Bishop, was « 
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The Bethel marker stands in a turnout in Bethel. State Highway 15. 


BONNE TERRE 


The city of Bonne Terre, named for the lead-bearing ‘‘good 
earth” of the area, lies in the oldest and largest mining district of 





Courtesy W. L. Bouchard 


One of the Oldest Mine Shafts at 
Bonne Terre 


Missouri, leading lead producing 
state in the U. S. since 1908. 

Missouri’s lead is the base of 
its first permanent settlement 
and major industry. Lead, long 
used by the Indians and known 
to French gold and silver seek- 
the early 1700's, 
not seriously mined until failure 
of John 


ers of was 


Law’s ‘‘Mississippi 
Scheme” made it apparent that 
there was no gold or silver in the 
area. After the 
Bubble” of hoped for riches 
burst, 1720, an employee of the 


‘Mississippi 


French Company of the Indies, 
Philip Renault, opened lead dig- 
gings in this Lead Belt region 
of Missouri. 

Jean Baptiste Pratte operated 
the first lead diggings here at 
Bonne Terre in the late 1790's. 
It 1864, the New York chartered 
St. Joseph Lead Company 
bought the 946-acre Pratte lead 
diggings, then owned by An- 


thony La Grave, for $75,000. With early use of the diamond drill in 
prospecting and with the rich deposits of lead, the company has 


become the nation’s top lead producer. 
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Bonne Terre is one of the many closely spaced St. Francois 
County mining towns in the largest lead district in the U. S. Long 
a mining settlement, the town was laid out by the St. Joseph Lead 
Co., 1880. Among the other towns in the area are Desloge, laid out 
by Firmin Desloge, Lead Belt pioneer, 1877, and Flat River, the 
scene of a mining boom in the 1890's, laid out, 1913. 


The first Americans in this area settled Spanish land grants on 
nearby Big River, 1794. Murphy’s Settlement, now Farmington, 
was made to the south, 1801. There Sarah Barton Murphy started 
the first Sunday School west of the Mississippi about 1807. When 
St. Francois County was organized, 1821, Farmington became the 
county seat. 


Much of St. Francois County lies in the geologic center of the 
Ozarks, oldest of U. S. mountain regions. The enormous chat piles 
attest the county’s mineral wealth where the galena (lead sulfide) 
is mined in massive man-made caverns from dolomite deposits 
measuring up to 600 feet. In southwest St. Francois County is Iron 
Mountain, scene of a great iron mining boom of the mid-1800’s. 


The Bonne Terre marker has not been installed at this time. 


CARTHAGE 


The beautiful city of Carthage was laid out, 1842, as the seat of 
Jasper County, organized, 1841, and named for Sgt. William Jasper, 
Revolutionary hero. Centered in a county of great mineral wealth 
and good farm land, Carthage grew into a marketing, manufactur- 
ing, and shipping city. 


Westward are the famous tri-state lead and zinc fields; north- 
ward, livestock and dairy farms; and here, the Carthage Marble 
quarries. A limestone of magnificient color and hardness, Carthage 
Marble was first quarried in 1880. Among buildings of this stone is 
the Missouri State Capitol. 


In 1861 Carthage was the scene of the second major engagement 
of the Civil War in Missouri. It was burned to the ground by 
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Southern guerrillas, 1864. In the Battle of Carthage, July 5, 1861, 
some 4,000 armed and 2,000 unarmed State Guardsmen led by 
deposed Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson forced Union Col. Franz Sigel’s 
1,100 troops to fall back and 
cleared the way for joining with 
other State Guards and with 
Confederate troops, thereby 
gaining time to equip and train 
the pro-Southern troops of 
Missouri. 


Carthage, on the banks of 
Spring River, lies in a region 
where western prairie and Ozark 
Highland meet. This area was 
part of the territory held by the 
Osage Indians until their 1825 
land cession to the U. S. 





Norris Photo 


Jasper County Courthouse, Built 
of Carthage Marble, 1895 After Carthage was burned, 
Sept. 22, 1864, Cave Spring was 
temporary county seat until 1866. During its reconstruction period, 
Carthage was aided by the coming of the Memphis, Carthage, and 
Northwestern R. R. (Frisco), 1872, and Lexington and Southern 
(Mo. Pac.), 1880. Among schools here were Carthage Female 
Academy, 1855; Carthage (Presbyterian) Collegiate Institute, 1886; 
and Ozark (Methodist) Weslevan College, 1924. Today’s Catholic 
College of Our Lady of the Ozarks opened, 1944. 


Among points of interest are Battle of Carthage markers; scenic 
Carter, Municipal, and Center parks; Carthage Public Library with 
its art collection from Carthage of Africa; and to the south, Carver 
National Monument. Born here were Anna Baxter White, said to 
be first woman elected to public office in Mo., when made county 
clerk, 1890; and Belle Starr, post-Civil War outlaw. 


The Carthage marker stands in Spring River Roadside Park one mile east of Carthage. 
U. S. Route 66. 
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CASSVILLE 


Cassville, the seat of Barry County, lies in a scenic area of 
notable beauty where rolling prairie contrasts with rugged Ozark 
hill land. In the Civil War, Cassville served as the Confederate 
Capital of Missouri for eight 
days, Oct. 31 to Nov. 7, 1861. 


After Missouri’s pro-Southern 
government was ousted by the 
State Convention, it met first at 
Neosho in Newton County. 
There it passed an ordinance 
seceding Missouri from the 
United States and an act ratifv- 





ing the Provisional Confederate 
Constitution. The approach of | Confederate Capitol at Cassville 
Union troops forced flight to 

Cassville. Here the ‘‘Rebel Legislature’ chose delegates to the 
Confederate Congress and Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson is thought to 
have signed the act of secession. In the Civil War, Union troops 
occupied Cassville as an area headquarters and ravaging guerrilla 
warfare tore the countryside. 

South of Cassville is Roaring River State Park, 2,946 Ozark acres 
featuring Roaring River Spring. At the base of a big recessed cliff, 
the spring sends forth a daily average flow of 28 million gallons. 
T. M. Sayman donated the original parksite, 1928. 


Center of a famed resort area and of an agricultural county, 
Cassville was laid out, 1845. Named for statesman Lewis Cass, it is 
the third town to serve as the seat of Barry County. Named for 
Postmaster General W. T. Barry and organized, 1835, the county 
originally included a vast area and as new counties were formed 
from it the county seat was relocated. 


As the devastating effects of the Civil War began to fade and 
with the coming of the St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. in the late 
1870’s the county began to prosper. The railroad, by advertising 
the 140,000 acres of Barry County land it owned, brought in a large 
immigration. Several foreign colonies were established in the region. 
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CLARK COUNTY 


When the Frisco R. R. was laid through Barry County, Cassville 
was by-passed by 5 miles and a connecting line, the Cassville and 
Exeter R. R. was laid, 1896. Still running, it is said to be the short- 
est broad-gauged railroad in the U. S. An important division point 
on the Frisco railroad was laid out to the north, 1887, and called 


The Cassville marker stands in a turnout at the northern approach to Cassville. 


Missouri's first northern border county, organized in 1836, is 
named for explorer William Clark. In 1839, lowa Territory and the 
State of Missouri mobilized troops on the nearby border in a 


boundary dispute called 
the Honey War for the 
bee trees in the area. 
Compromise averted 
hostilities. In 1851, the 
Supreme Court finally 
set the Missouri-lowa 
boundary at the old 
1824 Iowa, Sauk, and 
Fox Indian Purchase 
line. 

Clark County is dis- 
tinguished as the site of 
the Battle of Athens, 
Aug. 5, 1861, one of the 
two northernmost Civil 


War skirmishes. (The other was at Salineville, Ohio, July 26, 1863). 
At Athens, about 500 Union troops under Col. David Moore routed 
some 800 pro-Southern state guards under Col. M. E. Green to save 


The famed Anti-Horse Thief Association was first organized by 
David McKee at Luray, to the west, 1854, to curb frontier banditry 
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by capture and legal prosecution of criminals. Revived in 1863, the 
society had over 40,000 members in 11 states by the early 1900's. 
In 1926, the word ‘‘Horse’’ was dropped from the name. 


Clark County, with its rolling hills, dense woodland, and rich 
prairies, lies in a glacial plains region. Near here, at the mouth of 
the Des Moines, the Mississippi begins its measure of Missouri's 
eastern boundary. 

The first settlers, largely 
Southerners, located St. Francis- 
ville on the Des Moines, 1829. 
Near there, in the Black Hawk 
War, 1832, Missouri's troops 
built Fort Pike when it was 
feared that the lowa, Sauk, and 
Fox Indians might invade this 
land once theirs. 

IXahoka, seat of Clark County 
since 1872, was laid out in 1856 
and named for the Cahokia 


se 





Indians. Earlier county seats 
were Waterloo and Alexandria. Cities itt sas Wianiiait Maia at 
Near the mouth of the Des - St. Patrick 

Moines, Alexandria once rivaled 

St. Louis as a pork packing center. In 1870, the peak vear, 
42,557 hogs were processed. 

Among Clark County sites of interest are a monument at Kahoka 
to David McKee, Anti-Horse Thief Association founder, and, on the 
Des Moines, Athens, which still. has the marks of its famed Civil War 
battle. At St. Patrick, to the south, is the church of the National 
Shrine of St. Patrick. 


The Clark County marker stands in Kahoka on the courthouse lawn. U.S. Route 136. 


FAYETTE 


Fayette is the county seat of Howard, ‘Mother of Counties,”’ 
and first county in the Boon’s Lick Country. Named for Benjamin 
Howard, first Missouri Territory governor, and organized, 1816, the 
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county contained so vast an area that from it have come some 29 
Missouri counties and parts of 9 others. Southwest in this county 
Daniel Boone's sons worked a salt lick about 1807. 

Favette was laid out in 1823 
to replace Franklin as county 
seat, when Franklin had to be 
abandoned to the encroaching 
Missouri River. The town is 
named for the Marquis de 
Lafavette. 

Rapid growth and early 
wealth made the town a cultural 
and political center. Today's 
noted Central College traces its 
beginning to the pioneer coedu- 
cational Howard High School, 
1844. Outgrowths of this school 





Morrison Observatory, Central ; , 
College were the Methodist Central 


(male) College, authorized, 1853, 
chartered, 1855, and Howard Female College (Howard-Payne), 
chartered, 1859. Under Bishop W. F. McMurry, 4 church schools 
united with Central, 1925, to make it the only Methodist college in 
Missouri. The school maintains a museum. 


Favette, centered in a fertile Missouri River county, is sur- 
rounded by fine grain and livestock farms. Benjamin Cooper made 
the county’s first permanent settlement in 1810. Two years later 
Cooper had one of several defensive forts against the Indians in the 
War of 1812. lowa, Sac, and Fox tribes ceded their claims to this 
area in 1824. 


Settled largely by Southerners, Howard County and Fayette lie 
in Missouri's Little Dixie Region. In the Civil War, Fayette did not 
see much action but progress came to a halt. It was not until after 
the coming of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 1873, that the 
town enjoyed renewed growth. 


In the pre-Civil War period, Fayette was the center of a powerful 
political clique, and here for a time lived governors John Miller, 
1826-32; Thomas Reynolds, 1840-44; Sterling Price, 1853-57; and 
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Clairborne F. Jackson, 1861. Pioneer lawyers John B. Clark and 
Abiel Leonard, State Supreme Court judge, also lived here, and here 
were born Episcopal Bishops Ethelbert Talbot and Abiel Leonard, 
(Jr.): Methodist Bishop E. R. Hendrix; and Astronomer Henry S. 
Pritchett. 


The Fayette marker stands in a turnout three miles north of Fayette. 
State Highway 240. 


FULTON 


Fulton was founded here in the Little Dixie Region of Missouri, 
1825, to replace the poorly located Elizabeth as seat of Callaway 
County. Named for a grandson of Daniel Boone and War of 1812 
Ranger, Capt. James Callaway, the county was organized, 1820. 
The town name honors Robert Fulton. 


Callaway County is popularly called the Kingdom of Callaway 
in memory of a War Between the States incident in 1861 when 
“Col.” Jefferson Franklin Jones, leading a civilian army of Callaway 
men, negotiated with Union Gen. John B. Henderson and got him 
to agree not to invade Callaway if Jones disbanded his men. Later 
Fulton was often occupied by Union troops. 


Here is the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, first such school 
west of the Mississippi, founded 
in 1851; Presbyterian Westmin- 
ster College for men, founded, 
1851, chartered, 1853; and a 
Christian Church junior college 
for women, William Woods, 
founded, 1869, at Camden Point, 
moved here, 1890. State Hospi- 
tal No. 1 for mentally ill, char- 
tered, 1847, opened here, 1851, 
is one of the first three such 
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Fulton is the capital of the Kingdom of Callaway, a county early 
noted for its fine horses and its pioneering in development of the 
famous Missouri mule. 

South, on the Missouri River, is the site of Cote sans Dessein 
(hill without design). A French 
trading post, and first settlement 
in the county, 1808, it was the 
scene of an Indian attack in the 
War of 1812. In 1821, Cote sans 
Dessein was the first place con- 
sidered for the Missouri state 
capital, but faulty land _ titles 
stood in the way. 

Here at Westminster College 

a plaque marks site where the 
phrase “Iron Curtain” was first 
used in a 1946 speech by English 
Massie— Mo. Res. Di wartime Prime Minister Wins- 
Missouri Mules ton Churchill. Also of interest 





are a museum collection at 
William) Woods College, and, in town, a statue of Capt. James 
Callaway. 

William D. .Nerr (1808-89), was first head of School for the Deaf, 
and Dr. Turner R. H. Smith (1820-85), of Hospital No. 1. Here lived 
novelists Nathan C. Kouns (1833-90); G. W. Hamilton (1845-1909) ; 
Caroline A. Stanley (1849-1919); Henry Bellamann (1882-1945). 


The Fulton marker stands in a turnout four and one-half miles north of Fulton. 
U.S. Route 54. 


HARMONY MISSION 


Historic Harmony Mission, a school for the Indians of Mis- 
souri, once stood east of Rich Hill, on the north bank of the Osage 
River, near the centuries-old camping sites of the Great and Little 
Osage tribes. 
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The mission was founded in 1821 by the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of N. Y., supported by Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Dutch Reformed churches. Among the 41 members of 
the mission family were teachers, mechanics, and farmers, headed 
by minister Nathaniel B. Dodge. The Osage gave land and the 
U.S. provided a building fund. 





William Knox—Capitol Lunetle. Hammond & Irwin Photo 


Hlarmony Mission for the Osages, 1821, Bates County 


With heroic effort, the missionaries soon built homes and a 
school. An Osage-English dictionary of some 2000 words was made 
with the help of ‘Bill’ Williams, later famed as the “Mountain 
Man,” but then serving as interpreter at a nearby U.S. trading post. 

The school was only a moderate success, largely because the 
Osage ceded the last of their Missouri land to the U. S. in 1825 and 
began to move away. The mission was closed in 1836. The main 
building, moved to Papinsville, was burned in the Civil War. 


Harmony Mission, Missouri's first Indian mission school, was the 
first county seat and the first white settlement in Bates County, 
organized, 1841, named for Missouri Governor Frederick Bates. 
Later the once thriving Osage River town of Papinsville, named for 
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a French trader, was county seat. In 1856 centrally located Butler, 
named for a Ky. congressman, became county seat. 
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Osage Warriors 


During the Civil War, Bates 
was one of the counties depopu- 
lated by Union General Thomas 
Ewing's Order No. 11 of 1863. 
The next year only 390 persons 
were living in the county, but 
the post war years brought over 
10,000 by 1868 to farm the 
fertile acres and mine the rich 
coal deposits. 

Here in the Osage Valley of 
Bates and Vernon counties were 
the villages of the Wazhazhe 
Indians, called Osage by the 
French. In 1808, less than 100 
years after they were first visited 
by a white man, Du Tisne, 1719, 
they ceded most of their Mis- 
souri land to the U. S. They 
ceded the rest, 1825. The first 
chief called Pahuska (White 
Hair) once lay buried in Blue 


Mound and for vears they returned to honor him. 


The Harmony Mission marker stands i 


1 Rich Hill City Park. Supplementary 


Route A one block west of junction with U. S. Route 71. 


This is the first of a series of articles on Missouri's Program for Highway 
Historic Marking, 1953-1955. The next in the series will appear in the July Review 








HERMANN 


A BIT OF THE OLD WORLD IN THE HEART OF THE NEW 
BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


With a vision of establishing a Rhineland on the Missouri River, 
a handful of settlers came to Hermann and built a community 
famed for its distinctive cultural heritage. 

Believing that in partial isolation they could enjoy both the 
advantages of America and the culture of the Fatherland, two 
hundred and twenty-five Germans in Philadelphia organized the 
German Settlement Society of Philadelphia in 1836 for the purpose 
of founding a colony in the West. A stock company was formed, a 
constitution adopted, and three deputies were sent to the Middle 
West to choose a site for the settlement. With a glowing description 
of the hills, the abundant springs, and the wealth of wild grapes, they 
reported in favor of Missouri in 1837. Perhaps they were influenced 
in their choice by Gottfried Duden’'s idealized report of his Missouri 
home in Warren County, which had been widely circulated in 
Germany after his return from a three-year sojourn in America in 
the 1820's; or by the proximity of the Missouri settlement of 
lriedrich Muench and Paul Follenius, leaders of the Giessener 
Society in St. Charles and Warren counties; or by a book published 
in 1835 in which Traugott Bromme described portions of Missouri 
as especially fitted for German settlement. 

The Society chose George F. Bayer, a schoolmaster, to buy the 
land. Baver purchased 11,300 acres for $15,612 in the beautiful 
l'rene Creek Valley, surrounded on three sides by hills and bluffs 
and on the fourth by the Missouri River. Only a small part of the 
Bayer purchase lay along the Gasconade River and its confluence 
with the Missouri River, which was the land designated by the 
three deputies. 

The site was located in a region visited in the early 1800's by 
several famous explorers. The members of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition as they returned to St. Louis in the fall of 1806, after 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker has been secretary, editor, and librarian of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri since 1915, following five years as assistant secretary, 1910-1915. 

The address on “‘Hermann” was delivered at the dedication of the Hermann highway histor- 
ical marker on May 19, 1956. 
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more than two years’ absence, noted that the settlements had been 
pushed some distance up the Missouri River and recorded in their 
journal: “. .. we passed the enterance of the Gasconnade River . . . 
we saw some cows on the bank 
which was a joyfull Sight to the 
party and caused a Shout to be 
raised for joy.”” Although it is 
not known how the Gasconade 
River received its name, it is 
thought that its rushing roar 
over the shallows may have 
reminded some early French 
explorer of the province of Gas- 
cony in France, whose inhabi- 
tants made such extravagant 
claims about their fine vintages 
that they were called Gasconad- 
ers or braggarts by their jealous 
neighbors. 





Almost every one of the early 


George F. Bayer, Agent of the 
settlers located near a small Society 


stream or a good spring. During 

the period from 1806 to 1814, the flow of American settlers to the 
region was very small, but afterward they came in larger numbers, 
mainly from Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Gasconade County was cut from the western part of Franklin 
County and was organized in 1820, its name being taken from the 
river. At this time the county included a large territory embracing 
the present divisions of eleven counties and parts of twelve others. 
On account of its size many inhabitants called it ‘the State of 
Gasconade,” and David Waldo, who held many important offices, 
was referred to as the governor. 

The announcement of the purchase of land in this county for a 
German settlement was received with high enthusiasm by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Society in 1837. On the same day of the 
announcement of the purchase, they named the town Hermann in 
honor of the great national German general and patriot, known as 
Arminius by the Romans, but called Hermann in modern German. 
Although he had learned Roman manners and had served in the 


Roman army, he remained a German at heart and longed to see 
Germany freed from the yoke of Rome. When the Romans, under 
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the Roman general, Varus, pushed eastward from the Rhine to 
the Elbe River, to enslave the Teutonic tribes, Hermann secretly 
gathered a force of Germans and attacked the Romans in the Teuto- 
burg Forest in 9 A.D. In the ensuing battle, Varus’ army of three 
Roman legions, between 15,000 and 18,000 veterans, was completely 
destroyed and Varus committed suicide. This defeat was a major 
catastrophe for the Romans and saved the German tribes from 
enslavement. The story goes that the Roman emperor, Augustus, 
would start up from sleep crying, ‘“‘Varus, Varus, bring me back my 
legions.”’ By his victory over the Romans, who never again tried 
to enslave the Germans, Hermann became and for nearly two thou- 
sand years has remained a national hero. A large monument was 
erected to him and stands in his honor at Detmold, Germany. 

Not only did the members of the Philadelphia Society bestow an 
illustrious German name upon the town, but before they had any 
definite knowledge of the topography of the land, they planned 
public squares and laid out streets on paper. Seventeen persons left 
immediately for the site of the colony after the purchase became 
assured, confident that Bayer, who had been appointed general 
agent, would follow. 

But this advance party of pioneers spent a precarious winter on 
the chosen land, for Bayer became ill and was detained at Pitts- 
burgh. He alone had authority to lay out lots and assign them, and 
his absence worked great hardship on the small group who had gone 
on ahead. Just how they eked out their existence the first winter is 
uncertain. It is assumed that the American settlers in the com- 
munity, Willis Hensley, Polly Phillips, a widow, and Stephen Atkins, 
gave them all the help they could. Bayer arrived in the spring to 
tind them sound in body but discontented with the delay. 

Very early in the history of the settlement a local board of mana- 
gers replaced Bayer. Seemingly he was not qualified for the diverse 
tasks assigned to him and in 1838 he was released from his responsi- 
bilities. He died a few months later and was buried in a remote part 
of the cemetery at Hermann. Further friction between the colonists 
and the Society resulted in a complete severance of relations in 
December, 1839. Up to that time there had been 678 participants 
in the settlement of the colony. Of these early German settlers, 348 
came from Philadelphia, 59 from other Pennsylvania towns, 91 
joined the Society after residence at Hermann, 45 came from New 
York, 48 from Ohio, 45 from New Orleans, 25 from Baltimore, & from 
various other towns in the United States, and 9 from Montreal. 
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Hermann prospered and the town continued to have a small but 
steady German immigration. The 1850 census shows that the 
population had further increased to 943 persons. Of this number, 
460 were of German birth, 207 were children of these Germans, and 
105 were born in Switzerland or were children of Swiss parents. 
By 1860, the inhabitants numbered 1,116 of which 450 were born in 
Germany, 412 were children of German parents, and 155 were born 
in Switzerland or of Swiss parentage. 

The removal of the county seat to Hermann, the building of the 
Pacific Railroad, the development of the town as a shipping center 
for iron ore from the Maramec Iron Company and for yellow pine 
lumber from the Gasconade Valley, and the introduction of grape 
culture and growth of the wine industry were factors contributing 
to its growth. 

The county seat was established at Hermann in 1842. Public 
lots valued at $3,000 were deeded for the courthouse location by the 
inhabitants of Hermann and a two-story brick courthouse was 
erected on a high bluff overlooking the Missouri River. In 1894, this 
building was supplanted by the gift of $50,000 provided by the will 
of Charles D. Eitzen for the 
erection of a new courthouse. 
This public benefactor came as a 
young man to Hermann and 
from the humble position of a 
clerk in the first and only store 
in the town, he rose through 
initiative and industry to a posi- 
tion of wealth and influence. 
When only twenty-one years old, 
he purchased the store. In 1855 
he engaged in lumber and iron 





shipping. He served as a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional 
Convention in 1861, where he 
opposed secession. He later served as a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1875 and as a member of the State legisla- 
ture in 1876. His voice was heard in every movement for the good of 
the town and the county and his munificent gifts to the school, the 
churches, and the town stand as a lasting memorial. After his death, 
his bust in heroic size was erected by Hermann citizens in the park 
which he bequeathed to the town. 


Courtesy W. J. Eiitzen 


Charles D. Eitzen . 
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The coming of the steamboat brought prosperity to Hermann. 
After 1850, steamboats plied the Missouri River regularly. Prior to 
this date there had been a great deal of shipping on the Missouri and 
Gasconade rivers. Between 1840 and 1850, iron from the Maramec 
lron Company, sixty-five miles south of Hermann, was hauled by ox 
team for river shipment to St. Louis and short-leafed pine lumber 
was rafted for shipment. Later, open-hull barges were put into 
operation. They were commonly called ‘‘jug boats’? because they 
usually carried a supply of jugs filled with barleycorn as they started 
upstream from Hermann or Gasconade. With steamboat naviga- 
tion, Hermann became an important shipping and distributing 
point. The Hermann Ferry and Packet Company and other con- 
cerns built and owned about forty steamboats and many barges. 
Navigation on the Missouri River, however, was not without serious 
danger on account of sand bars, snags, shifting channels, rapid 
currents, and mechanical difficulties. In 1843 the steamboat, Big 
Hatchie, exploded at the Hermann wharf, killing and wounding 
many persons. Thirty-five of the dead were buried in the Hermann 
cemetery in unmarked graves. 


During the period of the construction of the Pacific Railroad, 
completed to Hermann in 1854, work was plentiful and the city 
prospered. But an accident, which occurred some seven miles west 
of Hermann, took another heavy toll of human lives. After the 
completion of the railroad to Jefferson City in November, 1855, the 
first scheduled train, carrying many prominent officials of the city of 
St. Louis and of the State, crossed an improvised trestle over the 
Gasconade River which gave way, killing twenty-eight persons and 
injuring many others. 


From small, determined. beginnings, the wine industry of 
Hermann grew, outstripping all similar undertakings not only in 
Missouri but in the Mississippi Valley. Three years after the first 
grape vine, the Isabella, was introduced into Hermann in 1843, the 
first wine was produced. George Husmann, who in 1838 came to 
Hermann with his father, a member of the Philadelphia Society, 
was one of the first to experiment with grape varieties. He later 
established one of the oldest and largest American vineyards and 
wineries at Hermann. There his extensive vineyards and orchards 
became known as the model fruit farm of Missouri. From these 
beginnings, he became internationally famous as a viticulturist; 
promoted the grape and wine industry in Missouri; published for a 
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time the only journal in the United States devoted exclusively to 
grapes and wines; and wrote several books on these subjects. In 
1872 he established a nursery at Sedalia, and from there shipped 
millions of cuttings of phylloxera-resistant vines to help re-establish 
l'rench vineyards. Active in public affairs, he was a member of the 
convention of 1865 to revise the Missouri constitution; served 
sixteen years on the Missouri State Board of Agriculture and as a 
member of the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri 
from 1869 to 1872. 


The success of the grape and wine industry gained for Hermann 
the title, ‘“The Wine City of America.”” In 1853, Jacob Rommel, 
another prominent grape grower at Hermann, was awarded a 
diploma at a fair held at the Crystal Palace in New York City for 
the best Catawba wine made west of the Mississippi River. In 1904 
Missouri shipped more than three million gallons of wine, one- 
twelfth of the amount placed on the market by the United States; 
and the Gasconade-Hermann area was responsible for most of it. 
The Stone Hill Wine Company, established in 1861, was the second 
largest winery in the United States and had the largest series of 
underground cellars. In one of the cellars were twelve casks named 
for the twelvé apostles with the portrait of an apostle engraved on 
the head of each cask. There was a total of twenty cellars, some of 
which were 200 feet long and 100 feet wide. With the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment the industry was abandoned. The two 
acres of the dark, cool Stone Hill cellars have since been adapted to 
the successful propagation of mushrooms by William F. Harrison. 


Although separated from the Philadelphia Society, the Hermann 
settlement retained Old World traditions in architecture, language, 
and culture. The red-brick houses built directly on the street with 
neat gardens in the rear, the tall church steeples, and the farms with 
impressive stone barns nestled against vine-clad hillsides resembled 
the surroundings of the Pennsylvania German settlements and were 
reminiscent of parts of the Rhine and Rhone valleys. For many 
years German was spoken in homes, schools, churches, and on the 
street; German customs were kept alive; German newspapers 
published; and German social organizations formed. 


The first school in Hermann was established by the Germans in 
1839. The charter of the German school, approved by the Missouri 
legislature in 1849, stated that ‘‘This school shall be and shall forever 
remain a German school in which all branches of science and educa- 
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tion shall be taught in the German language.’’ This provision 
remained in force until World War I. Today, German is taught 
only as an elective course in the 
high school. In 1842 the free 
public school district of Her- 
mann was created and a new 
district schoolhouse erected. The 
two schools existed side by side 
until they were combined in 
1871. In March, 1955, the old 
German school building was 
transferred to Historic Her- 
mann, Inc., to be used for the 
public library, the city office, 
and the museum — previously 
located in the courthouse. 


St. George’s Parochial Cath- 
olic School, founded in 1868, was 
lirst taught by the pastor, then 
by the Sisters of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood of QO’ Fallon, M is- From a Sketch Drawn by Mrs. Anna Hesse 


' — nha ” : , Clock on the Tower of the Old 
souri, and after 1887 by the Garensn Seivest alilien 





Franciscan Sisters of Lafayette, 
Indiana. In 1947 the school was expanded to include a high school. 

For many years places of business in Hermann kept open until 
noon on Sunday and the country folk came to town to shop as well 
as to worship. The people believed in a joyful Sabbath, a Con- 
tinental Sabbath, and it was the day of the Mazfest, the Schutzenfest, 
the gala day of the Gasconade County Fair, and the day for railroad 
and boating excursions. Governor Folk, however, in 1905, proceeded 
to enforce the laws related to Sunday closing of shops, saying of the 
people, ‘“They are the most law-abiding and law-respecting people 
in the world. They may not agree with me as to the wisdom of the 
law; but so long as it is the law, they will uphold its enforcement 
until it is repealed.”’ 

One of the early societies of Hermann was Der Verein Freier 
Manner, organized by Edward Muehl to stimulate individuality of 
thought and to encourage fearless investigation. The Theaterverein, 
organized in 1847 as Erholung, had a building of its own and by 1876 
was known as the Thalia Amateur Theatrical Society. A play was 
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presented every four weeks, usually followed by a ball or a quadrille 
party. The Hermann 7urnverein was organized in 1867. The colo- 
nists loved music and as early as 1839 Hermann had a “*.\/ustk-Chor 
Mit Blech Instrumenten.”’ Perhaps the most popular musical organi- 
zation was that of the Apostle 
Band, founded in 1882. The 
twelve members played instru- 
ments imported from Germany. 
The “Hermann Mannerchor,” a 
vocal society of 1844, used 
the school house for practice 
sessions. 

Hermann, Missouri, is a small 
city with a unique past, and its 
citizens are making a distinct 
contribution to the whole state 





. . by recognizing this fact and by 
Hermann Musik Halle, Built in at : thi al : As 
1852 domg something about it. .As 

new residential, business, and 
industrial areas spring up rapidly around all of our cities, large and 
small, it is easy to see the effects of standardization and the result of 


the ‘‘melting pot”’ idea, of which Americans are justly proud. But in 


the midst of this, we find a greater interest than ever before in the 
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sources of our culture and in the origins and activities of the varied 
national and racial groups which have contributed to it. 


Hermann has always been a prototype of the German settle- 
ments in Missouri, but recently it has become aware of itself in a 
significant way and has set out consciously to restore its typical 
German architecture and perpetuate its German folkways. This 
new emphasis on the past centers around the annual Mazfest, which 
has been developed into a two-day celebration bringing thousands of 
people into the Gasconade county seat whose normal population is 
2,523. The idea of expanding the traditional May Day school picnic 
and parade into a full-scale festival, featuring pageants, authentic 
(German costumes, old homes tours, folk dancing, and German music 
and cooking, originated with Mrs. Anna Hesse, who recognized the 
value of preserving the German culture of Hermann. She wrote the 
first pageant on the history of the city and with Mrs. Mary Harri- 
son, Mrs. Joseph Schmidt, Mrs. L. S. Graf, and other members of 
the Brush and Palette Club organized the \Jaifest in 1952. 


The celebration was so successful that within two years enough 
funds were provided to restore the Rotunda, a building of rare 
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design and historic interest, in the city park. It also demonstrated 
that the project of restoring community buildings and _ inspir- 
ing community spirit was too 

VAR se big a job for the fifteen members 
f \y \\ of the Brush and Palette Club. 
\ Historic Hermann, Ine., was 


7 





~ 


founded in 1952 for the purpose 
of supervising the Mazfest. As 
the Brush and Palette Club 
turned over this responsibility 
and finished restoring the 
Rotunda, the members found 
that they could buy the fine old 
Gentner House, an interesting 
residence built about 1850, and 
they set about the restoration of 
its rooms to represent different 
a» periods. It now serves as a home 
From a Sketch Drawn by Mrs. Anna Hesse for their art organization. His- 
Rotunda in the City Park toric Hermann, Inc., has become 
y a community project, with most 
ol the organizations of the city and many individuals as members 
and Captain Edward Heckmann as president. 

Hermann and its neighboring countryside, situated in the 
picturesque foothills of the Ozarks, has preserved its individuality, 
traditions, and independence of spirit amidst primitive conditions 
of frontier life and the changes that have come with modern 
times. Though the settlement planted by the Philadelphia Society 
attracted fewer Germans than had been expected, though the 
majority of settlers showed no interest in founding a ‘‘New Ger- 
many,’ the community of Hermann became popularly known as 
“Little Germany,” and the accomplishments of Hermann citizens 
still stand as a worthy monument to their own and their pre- 
decessors’ zeal. Congratulations to the city of Hermann, an 


example of early Missouri German culture restored through modern 
Missouri enterprise! 
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CONGRESSIONAL OPINION IN MISSOURI ON 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


BY JAMES WARREN NEILSON* 


Fifteen congressmen represented Missouri in the Fifty-fifth 
Congress, and of that number fourteen sympathized with the 
Cubans in their struggle to end Spanish rule in their island home. 
All twelve Democratic members of the Missouri delegation, joined 
by two of their three Republican colleagues, stood together on the 
Cuban question, while in the upper house both Missouri senators 
interested themselves in the problem of that island and its people. 


James Beauchamp Clark, congressman from the Ninth District, 
typifies the Missouri Democratic congressman in 1898. Not that he 
was then the commanding figure he later became, for in truth Clark, 
then forty-eight, was a relatively young and inexperienced law 
maker, having been elected to the Fifty-third Congress in 1892, 
rejected by his constituents in 1894, and returned to Congress in 
1896. Nonetheless, he had attained some position among the 
figures in his party, and the newspapers devoted a certain amount 
of attention to him. 


As early as January, 1898, Clark found an occasion to speak in 
the House on the Cuban question. He declared that the United 
States should recognize the Cubans as belligerents engaged in war 
and then recognize the independence of Cuba. Should Spain fail to 
bring hostilities on the island to an early conclusion, Clark proposed 


that the United States use force to expel her from the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Providing reasons for his proposed course of action, Representa- 
tive Clark exhausted the usual arguments of his colleagues, citing 
humanitarian considerations and other familiar motives for Ameri- 
can intervention. Then Clark suggested that there might be 
economic grounds for American intervention in Cuba. However, he 
gave little emphasis to economic reasons as such, speaking of inter- 
vention to protect American interests in Cuba as ‘‘evidence of our 


*James Warren Neilson, a native Missourian, received his B.S. and M.A. degrees from Kirks- 
ville State Teachers College. He was appointed a fellow in history by the University of Illinois for 
the year 1955-1956 and reappointed for 1956-1957. 
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settled determination to be supreme in the affairs of our half of the 
world.”"' Champ Clark was not one to restrict his thinking to 
matters of money; he was an ardent nationalist with chauvinistic 
sentiments and saw particular considerations in the perspective of a 
much larger pattern—the pat- 
tern of his country’s participa- 
tion in world affairs. ‘There 
ought to be no question as to our 
foreign policy in the future,”’ he 
declared. ‘“Tersely and bluntly 
stated it is this—and it ought to 
be enforced with an iron hand— 
that we intend, at all hazards 
and at whatever cost, to thor- 
oughly dominate the western 
world.’ 


Popular opinion seems to have 





been ‘considerably aroused in 
Clark's district. The Bowling Champ Clark 
Green Times adopted a_ belli- 
gerent attitude immediately after the sinking of the Maine, compar- 
ing the respective navies of Spain and the United States and 
speculating that the American navy would easily win a naval war. 
The Times did not approve territorial expansion. It stated that the 
United States would not permanently hold Porto Rico, reported 
with approval favorite son Clark’s opposition to the annexation of 
Hawaii, and quoted William Jennings Bryan on imperialism.* 
Clark served on the Foreign Affairs Committee along with five 
other Democrats, none of whom were pleased with the Cuban 
resolution sponsored by the Republican majority as a response to 
President McKinley’s Cuban message of April 11, 1898. The 
disagreement centered about the failure of the resolution to extend 
recognition to the ‘“‘Republic of Cuba” alleged to exist somewhere 
on the island. The six Democrats wrote a substitute resolution 
directly recognizing the government which the Cuban patriots 
supposedly had established, but it was easily defeated.‘ 


\Congressional Record, 55th Congress, Second Sess., p. 793. 
2T bid. 


Bowling Green Times, February 24, March 24, April 28, 1898. 


‘Congressional Record, 55th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 3819. 
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The debate on Hawaii afforded Clark an opportunity to express 
his views on expansion. He denounced the proposed annexation as a 
policy of imperialism, expressed fear it would be subversive to 
American freedom and liberty, and that further adventures in 
expansion would follow. Clark stated that the United States did 
not need more territory and that possession of the Hawaiian Islands 
was not necessary for national defense. He quoted the retired 
General John M. Schofield as saying that Pearl Harbor was the 
only good harbor in the islands and pointed out that the United 
States already possessed it as the result of a treaty signed in 1887. 

But Congressman Clark’s best efforts were in vain. The Demo- 
crats themselves were divided over Hawaii, with Representative 
Albert Berry of Kentucky particularly emphatic in favor of annexa- 
tion. A minority resolution offered by Democratic members on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee was badly beaten by a vote of 96 to 
204.° Clark always believed that the sugar interests were primarily 
responsible for the annexation of Hawaii.‘ 

During the summer of 1898 Clark campaigned for re-election, 
often lashing out at expansion. However, other Democrats came to 
see that ‘“‘no expansion at all’’ would scarcely be a popular platform, 
and at the State Democratic convention at Springfield, William J. 
Stone led the party to adopt a program of limited expansion. After 
that Clark confined his attacks on expansion to the proposed annex- 
ation of the Philippines. He was easily re-elected in the fall. 

While Champ Clark was gaining popularity in the party and 
promising to become its future leader, many an older Missouri 
Democrat continued to look to Senator George G. Vest for leader- 
ship. Senator Vest was in his sixty-eighth year and in failing health, 
well past his best work, but still a power in his party. He sym- 
pathized with the Cuban patriots and had interested himself in the 
cause of Cuban independence as early as 1896.7 

In the spring of 1898 Senator Vest did not think war was in the 
offiing,® but neither did he think that the President would achieve 
any independent status for Cuba, remarking tersely that McKinley 
would go on ‘“‘fooling Congress” as long as he could.’ Once Congress 


5Tbid., p. 6018. 

‘Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of American Politics (New York, 1920), I, 404. 

7Marian Elaine Dawes, ‘‘The Senatorial Career of George Graham Vest" (unpublished Mast- 
er’s Thesis, the University of Missouri, Columbia, 1932), p. 114. 

8] bid., p. 117. 

9St. Louis Republic, April 7, 1898. 
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began to take action on Cuba, Vest, like Clark in the House, opposed 
the failure to recognize the so-called ‘“‘Republic of Cuba”’ directly, 
thus differing from those who maintained that a stable, well organ- 
ized government had to exist before recognition could be extended.'® 

By the middle of May, Vest’s health had become so precarious 
that his resignation was rumored." He denied that he would resign, 
but it was frequently necessary for him to be absent from the Senate. 
He was listed as not voting on the roll calls, and was generally paired. 

He opposed any program of extensive expansion, objecting to the 
acquisition of Hawaii on the grounds that a large navy would be 
required to hold and protect the islands. On the other hand, he felt 
that Cuba could easily be held without a larger navy than the 
nation then possessed, and he believed that the island might well 
become a state.” 

Vest particularly opposed Philippine annexation. If he feared 
that Hawaii would be difficult and costly to protect, the task of 
securing the Philippines against foreign powers must have appeared 
to him far more formidable. Still he did not rest his case primarily 
on the probable cost of the Philippine venture, perhaps because he 
was so much more concerned with other problems which he believed 
annexation would create. To him the projected acquisition of the 
Philippines posed a cruel dilemma. He believed that the United 
States had no power to acquire territory except for the purpose of 
creating states, and the resolution which he introduced in the 
Senate on his sixty-eighth birthday, December 6, 1898, read in part 
“that under the Constitution of the United States no power is given 
to the federal government to acquire territory to be held and 
governed permanently as colonies’ while any territory acquired 
must be organized and governed “with the purpose of ultimately 
organizing such territory into states suitable for admission to 
the Union.’’* 

While Vest believed that the Philippines would have to be incor- 
porated into the Union as a state if annexed at all, the very idea was 
revolting to him. He had certain views concerning race, and thought 
that Orientals were incapable of carrying on self government, an idea 
developed to some extent in an article he published in the North 
American Review. He wrote that of ten million Filipinos only seven 


Dawes, “The Senatorial Career of George Graham Vest,”’ p. 115. 

uSt. Louis Republic, May 17, 1898. 

'2Dawes, ‘The Senatorial Career of George Graham Vest,”’ pp. 116-117. 
Congressional Record, 55th Cong., 3rd Sess., p. 20. 
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million were even semi-civilized and that the remainder were savages. 
He pointed out the enormous cost of educating such people, even 
assuming that Orientals could be educated to function in a demo- 
cratic state. Trying to call attention to national self-interest, he 
showed that the Filipinos were 
too poor to purchase any great 
quantity of goods from the 
United States, while the peace 
treaty guaranteed Spain trading 
rights in the islands for ten 
years.“ He considered the 
Philippines undesirable acquisi- 
tions on any terms. 

Vest cannily realized what 
administration leaders had in 
mind: an imperialistic venture 
from which the United States 
would emerge a colonial power. 
“Trampling upon the teachings 
and policies which have made us 
great and prosperous,’’® he 

George Graham Vest termed it the initiation of a colo- 

nial system and completely op- 

oposed this “‘wicked attempt to revolutionize our government and 
substitute the principles of our hereditary enemies for the teachings 
of Washington and his associates.’""® He especially abhorred the 
“monstrous doctrine” that the constitution did not apply in the 
territories, citing Mr. Chief Justice Waite’s opinion to the contrary 
in the case of National Bank v. County of Yankton (101 U.S. 129).!7 





By the fall of 1898 Vest’s health had improved, and it was 
possible for him to take an active role in the Senate, even to the 
point of leading the fight against the treaty with Spain by which the 
United States acquired the Philippines. Easily displacing Senator 
Donelson Caffery of Louisiana, who had announced that he would 
lead the attack on the treaty, Vest offered a resolution to make the 
relationship between the Philippines and the United States the 


“George G. Vest, “Objections to Annexing the Philippines,’’ North American Review (Jan- 
uary, 1899), 168: 117-120. 

‘Congressional Record, 55th Cong., 3rd Sess., p. 93. 

I bid., p. 96. 

VW] bid. 
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same as that which would prevail between Cuba and this nation. 
The move was beaten by a vote of 56 to 33." Vest claimed that 
William Jennings Bryan asked him to vote for the treaty but that he 
refused. However, he felt that Bryan had had some influence on a 
number of senators.” 


Unlike some anti-imperialists who looked hopefully toward the 
campaign of 1900, Vest saw the tide of popular feeling. ‘‘We anti- 
expansionists are licked, so we'd better make the best of it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The Philippines are ours and we will hold them—Gentlemen, 
we are expanded and we'll remain expanded in spite of hades.’’*° 

The aged senator did not have long to contemplate his country’s 
venture into imperialism. His term came to an end in March, 1903, 
and with it closed a twenty-four year senatorial career. Vest retired 
to his home at Sweet Springs in Saline County, and it was there that 
he passed away, August 9, 1904. 

Three Missourians were found in the Republican majority of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress. These men, Richard Bartholdt, Charles F. 
Joy, and Charles Edward Pearce, represented the Tenth, Eleventh, 
and Twelfth Congressional Districts, which were located in and 
about St. Louis, and to some extent all three were spokesmen for 
the brewing industry. 

The three great metropolitan dailies published in St. Louis must 
have exerted an: enormous influence in shaping public opinion in 
favor of war. The Democratic papers, the Republic and the Post- 
Dispatch, took a bellicose attitude toward the Cuban situation, while 
the Republican Globe-Democrat, after an uncertain beginning, 
departed from the path President McKinley was following and by 
the end of February was calling for war.*! The Globe was unreserved- 
ly in favor of expansion,” while the Republic and the Post vacillated 
on the issue. 

Richard Bartholdt, who considered himself something of a 
spokesman for the German-Americans, upheld President McKinley 
in the latter’s attempt to maintain peace in the spring of 1898, but 
he received stinging telegrams from his constituents objecting to his 

Walter Ross Livingston, “Imperialism and American Politics, 1898-1900" (unpublished 
Master's Thesis, the University of Missouri, Columbia, 1920), p. 55—citing from the Jndependent 
February 16, 1899), LI, 451. 

Dawes,“"'The Senatorial Career of George Graham Vest,” p. 119. 


House Journal, 40th Gen. Assembly of Missouri, pp. 290-291 (quotation from resolution offered 
by Alonzo Tubbs of Osage County). 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 24, 25, 1898. 

2Thid., June 6, August 22, 23, September 15, 1898; February 1, 1899. 
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advocacy of peace.** Under pressure from the voters in the Tenth 
District, Bartholdt reluctantly voted for war. ‘‘I regret that vote to 
this day,”’ he reminisced many years later.” 

Unlike Bartholdt, Joy and Pearce were ready for war, even tak- 
ing part in a caucus of Republican congressmen which had as its 
purpose the discussion of ways 
and means to secure armed 
intervention in Cuba. Both 
men also refused to vote for a 
measure appropriating aid for 
needy Cubans unless a recogni- 
tion of Cuban independence were 
included in the bill. Bartholdt 
concluded that it was just this 
kind of rebellion in the party 
which made war inevitable.” 

Bartholdt and Pearce _ pro- 
tested mildly over an increased 
tax on beer,” while all three 





congressmen presumably exert- 
ed some efforts to have a battle- Courtesy St. Lowis Public Library 
ship named for their state, an Richard Bartholdt 
endeavor in which they were 
successful. Pearce in particular advocated a large navy and suc- 
ceeded in having the appropriation for naval construction greatly 
increased.”° 

Representative Pearce was an enthusiastic expansionist, well 
acquainted with the work of Alfred Thayer Mahan, and at times he 
quoted the great naval strategist as a proponent of expansion. 
Pearce urged the annexation of Hawaii, for he feared England 
would otherwise secure the islands and dominate the Pacitic, and he 
likewise feared England was attempting to secure rights enabling 
her to build a Nicaraguan canal. Pearce did, however, make it 
abundantly clear that he opposed a colonial system as such, much 


%St. Louis Republic, March 31, 1898. 

*4Richard Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress—Reminiscences and Reflections (Philadelphia, 
1930), pp. 160-161. 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 30, 1898. 

%*Jbid., March 29, 1898. 

2 Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress, pp. 159-160. 

Congressional Record, 55th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 4443, Appendix pp. 328-329. 

*Jbid., pp. 3459, 3463-3464, 3470. 
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preferring that any new possessions be given territorial status.*° 
Joy and Bartholdt also proved themselves expansionists, but the 
latter was far less impressed with the value of overseas possessions. 
He felt that the Philippines had fallen to the United States as an 
accident of the war, but doubted the wisdom of their retention.*! 





Spanish-American War Volunteers Marching Through Streets of St. Louis 


Apparently war and expansion were popular in St. Louis and 
vicinity. All three congressmen were re-elected in the fall of 1898, 
even though Carl Schurz, a staunch anti-expansionist who believed 
he could control the votes of many German-Americans, advised 
Tenth District voters to repudiate Bartholdt. 

Sixteen Missourians in Congress, out of a total of seventeen, 
sympathized with the cause of the Cuban patriots, and popular 
opinion in their constituencies appears to have supported them 
strongly.” As the year 1898 opened, their efforts were directed 
toward a recognition of the Cubans as belligerents engaged in war 
war instead of domestic rebels. There seems to have prevailed a 
considerable misunderstanding as to what a recognition of belli- 
gerency would have meant for the Cubans, for as it was, Cubans 
could pass at will from their island to the United States and pur- 
chase supplies as private citizens, incurring risk of capture at the 
hands of Spanish naval forces only when within three miles of the 


®]bid., pp. 5892-5897. 

s!Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress, p. 162. 

The remainder of this article is condensed from James Warren Neilson, ‘Missouri Con- 
gressional Opinion and the War with Spain'’ (unpublished Master’s Thesis, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, 1955), passim. Source citations may be found in that thesis. 
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Cuban shore. Should the Cubans have possessed the status of 
belligerents, Spanish naval commanders would have been less 
restricted; search and seizure would have been permissible on the 
high seas, not just in the traditional offshore waters. Apparently 
the Cubans could have derived little benefit from a recognition of 
belligerency for they had no navy, and naval forces of considerable 
strength would have been absolutely essential were they to take 
advantage of the possibilities inherent in the status of belligerents. 
It may have been that many persons believed a recognition of 
Cuban belligerency would have enabled the revolting islanders to 
outfit filibustering expeditions in the United States, which was not 
true. Under no circumstances could the United States have allowed 
the Cubans to utilize American ports to prepare attacks to be 
launched against a friendly power. 


After the sinking of the battleship Maine a flurry of indignation 
swept over Missouri, and the object sought by Missourians in 
Congress became a declaration of Cuba’s independence from Spain 
backed by armed intervention on the island. In short, the program 
which Clark had suggested earlier in the year came to be adopted by 
his colleagues. Perhaps Congressman Clark was right when he told 
the House that America went to war for revenge rather than to aid 
the Cubans: ‘‘Remember the Maine,”’ not ‘‘Remember the Recon- 
centrados,’’ was the popular cry in Missouri as elsewhere. 


Missouri Democrats were men of Populist tendencies, and many 
of their attitudes toward the war and its problems doubtless spring 
from their dominant, controlling ideas. Thus they could claim that 
loyal and patriotic Americans were ready to free Cuba early in the 
year, but that the ‘‘money power’’ prevented war until. April. 
A favorite story for small town Democratic papers was an account 
of how ‘Wall Street men” called on the President and secured a 
pledge that action on Cuba would be postponed. Free Silver and 
Free Cuba seemed to go hand in glove. Apparently the agrarian 
radicals looked upon themselves as the oppressed victims of a 
wealthy plutocracy, while at the same time they saw the Cubans 
as the downtrodden subjects of an example of the worst kind of Old 
World absolutism. It was a case of one underdog’s understanding 
and sympathy for another. 


These representatives of rural Missouri carried their economic 
and social beliefs into congressional debates on the conduct of the 
war. Always critical of deficit financing, they vigorously opposed 
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a bond issue as a trick to fasten the gold standard on the country. 
They opposed an increase in the regular army, maintaining that 
large standing armies were too often used to restrict a people’s 
liberty and declaring that volunteers should be called upon to fight 
the battles of a democratic nation. Although these men criticized, 
they found it hard to offer constructive suggestions. Representative 
Alexander Dockery may well have been something of a liberal, even 
a radical, on economic issues, yet when he criticized a large regular 
army he could offer no better alternative than the system of raising 
volunteers used during the Civil War. Perhaps looking back upon 
his youth, he constructed a nostalgic picture for his listeners, prais- 
ing the deeds of the Missouri volunteers in the War Between the 
States and suggesting that the efficacy of a particular manner of 
doing something is timeless. Likewise, the rural radicals could 
oppose bond issues, but could propose nothing better than coining an 
amount of silver then in the treasury. A few, determined that wealth 
must pay the bill, suggested an income tax despite the adverse ruling 
of the Supreme Court during the Cleveland administration. 


The representatives of the Missouri farmers were completely 
opposed to imperialism, defining this bogey word to mean the rule of 
a subject people without their consent. Very probably these people 
set great store by some of the favorite legends of their national 
history, and read “‘subject people’ as a synonymn for ‘thirteen 
colonies” while ‘‘colonial power’’ conjured up visions of the Great 
Britian of 1776. Thus Anglophobia merged into a distrust of all 
things European, and imperialism brought to mind pictures of the 
very worst kind of autocratic rule and exploitation, something 
decidly repulsive to people convinced of the righteousness of their 
own national tradition. Yet if a foreign people, already friendly to 
American ways, could be absorbed into the national body politic 
through organizing their land as a territory and granting them the 
protection of the constitution and the American laws, the rural 
Missouri Democrat could not object. Such a practice did not in any 
way constitute imperialism, and no one could deny the great good 
accruing to a people from the just and democratic governance they 
would receive once they were incorporated into the American nation. 


Missourians had not advocated a war for economic reasons, but 
soon the economic consequences of the war appeared attractive to 
them. The nation was in the process of emerging from the depths of 
the long depression which followed the collapse of 1893, but as yet 
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McKinley prosperity had scarcely reached the farm. It was gener- 
ally held that commercial expansion was essential to complete 
economic recovery, and Alfred Thayer Mahan had taught commer- 
cial strategists that bases as well as a large navy were necessities for 
a commercial power. Moreover, Cuba and Porto Rico seemed 
promising sources of trade in themselves and, unlike the Philippines, 
could easily be held without great expense. Armchair strategists had 
largely convinced the nation that a ‘Nicaraguan canal’’ was essen- 
tial to the country’s welfare, and Cuba and Porto Rico seemed to be 
natural bases about which the defense of the canal could be centered. 
Obviously some overseas acquisitions were indicated, but the ques- 
tion of even limited territorial expansion occasioned some turmoil in 
Democratic circles with older Missourians such as Senator Francis 
Marion Cockrell and Representative Richard Parks Bland ranging 
from a lukewarm attitude to one of complete opposition. In general 
it was younger men who took up the expansion theme and carried 
the convention at Springfield in August, 1898. 


The agrarians were determined not to accept any post-war 
responsibilities which might prove irksome or entail considerable 
expense. Thus they opposed Philippine annexation, arguing 
expense, probability of being drawn into international affairs, and 
the danger of Asiatics as citizens. These men agreed with Senator 
Vest; they believed that according to the Constitution the Filipinos 
would have to be granted citizenship if the islands were annexed, 
whether the natives would make acceptable citizens or not. Their 
worst fears centered upon the course they believed administration 
leaders would attempt—an outright colonial policy in which the 
nation would violate its traditional principles by ignoring the con- 
stitution and ruling subject peoples in an arbitrary manner. 


Here too, it appeared that the agrarians could criticize without 
furnishing a feasible alternative. Missouri Democrats agreed with 
President McKinley when he said that the United States could not 
rightfully return the Philippines to Spain, yet they proposed grant- 
ing the islands independence, and if the Filipinos failed at self 
government, the Missourians were quite ready to allow them to 
fight among themselves. It scarcely seems that anarchy would have 
been superior to Spanish rule, but Missouri Democratic leaders were 
emphatic in declaring that American responsibility was at an end. 


While Missouri Democracy went its way, the State’s three 
Republican congressmen loyally upheld their party leader. Once 
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war was voted internal strife in the party ceased, and the three 
Missourians completely supported the President’s foreign policy 
which resulted in the acquisition of overseas possessions. 

Missouri Democrats looked to 1900 as the year in which Ameri- 
cans would repudiate imperialism, the gold standard, and the 
Republican party. After the defeat of that year most of them were 
probably willing to admit that Senator Vest had been a good 
prophet 





expansion had come to stay. 











ST. LOUIS AND THE UNION BASEBALL WAR 


BY HAROLD SEYMOUR* 


It is “‘the most arbitrary and unjust rule ever suggested’’—one 
that ‘‘ought to be broken,” and it is only a question of time until 
baseball players will revolt against this regulation ‘‘which they 
despise, and will no more submit to than to have rings put in their 
noses and be led by them.””! 

Thus spoke Henry V. Lucas of St. Louis about the now-famous 
‘reserve clause,’’ which is still included in the contracts of all profes- 
sional baseball players. This ingenious device gives the baseball club 
a continuing option on the services of its employee; for when a player 
signs his contract, usually for one season, he not only agrees to 
perform for the period specified, but also allows the club to ‘‘reserve”’ 
him for the subsequent season. Since each succeeding contract 
which he signs contains the same provision, the ball player, from the 
moment he endorses his first one with a professional team in 
“organized baseball,” in reality signs for the duration of his baseball 
life. By signing with one club, he surrenders his freedom to bargain 
with and sell his services to the highest bidder among the others. 

When Henry V. Lucas unburdened himself toward the close of 
1883, major League baseball was a relatively new business just 
beginning to glimpse more prosperous times after a dozen trying 
years of unremitting struggle and vicissitude. Few teams made 
money; financial collapse was common; and the turnover of member 
clubs was heavy. The present National League of Professional 
Base Ball Clubs, in operation since 1876, had introduced various 
measures to remedy the situation, but soon realized that expenses 
had to be reduced, and that the readiest way was to cut its chief 


*Harold Seymour was born in New York City and reared in Brooklyn, where he coached ama- 
teur and semi-professional ball clubs, served as batboy for the Brooklyn Dodgers, 1925-1927, and 
as scout for the Boston Red Sox. He received his A.B. degree from Drew University, Madison, New 
Jersey, and his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Cornell University. His doctoral dissertation was on 
“The Rise of Major League Baseball."’ He is Director of the Office of Information Services at the 
University of Buffalo. 

\Cincinnati Enquirer, December 2, 1883; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 25, 1883. 

2Uniform Player's Contract, American League of Professional Baseball Clubs, paragraph 10 
(a), copy in author’s files. Prior to 1887 the reserve clause was in the contract not specifically but 
by reference only. Metropolitan Exhibition Co. v. Ewing, 42 Fed. 198 (1890); Player’s Contract, 
As Adopted by the National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs; The Chicago Ball Club with 
A. C. Anson (February 29, 1884), photostatic copy in author’s files. 
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outlay, labor costs.* The club owners, who were at once competitors 
and partners, came to believe that scrambling among themselves for 
the best players brought high salaries which threatened the existence 
of even the wealthiest clubs— 
indeed, ‘‘of the whole _profes- 
sional fabric.” In 1879 they 
agreed secretly that each owner 
could designate any five of his 
plavers as ‘reserved’ to him, 
and the others would respect his 
exclusive right to the services of 
the players so listed by refusing 
to bid for them or contract with 
them, and by boycotting any 
League or non-league club pres- 
enting in its nine a man reserved 
by another League club.° 

In 1882, important cities out- 
side the National League banded 
together to form a second major 
league, the American Associa- 





tion. Among them was St. 
louis, where, at the end of the Courtesy Mrs. L. Mason Lyons 
1880 season, Alfred H. Spink had = Alfred H. Spink Helped to Bring 
helped to organize the Sports- Organized Baseball to St. Louis 
man’s Park and Club Associa- 

tion to prepare the Grand Avenue Park for baseball.6 One of those 
associated with Spink was Chris Von der Ahe, a German immigrant 
who operated a saloon and boarding-house adjacent to the field. 
linding the fans good customers at his bar, he became interested in 
baseball ‘‘as he might have become interested in pretzels, peanuts 
or any other incitant to thirst and beer drinking”’; so he secured the 
refreshment privilege and eventually purchased the ball club.’ 


Salaries could represent as much as two-thirds of operational costs. “‘Organized Baseball; 
Report of the Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power of the Committee on the Judiciary,” 
House Report, No. 2002, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, 1952), p. 21. 

‘Spalding's Official Base Ball Guide for 1884 (New York, 1884), pp. 41-42. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 3, 1879; New York Mercury, October 18, 1879. The text of 
the original agreement is in the Abraham G. Mills Papers, Cooperstown, New York. 

6A. H. Spink, The National Game (St. Louis, 1910), pp. 21, 46-50. Al and his brother, C. C. 
Spink, were early baseball reporters and uncles of J. G. Taylor Spink, the present dynamic owner of 
the Sporting News, baseball's trade paper, published in St. Louis. 

*St. Louis Republic, June 6, 1913 
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Offering twenty-five cents admissions, Sunday games, and 
liquor-selling on the grounds, the new American Association soon 
came into conflict with the National League, which had fixed its 
price at fifty cents and banned the other two policies. A year of 
trade war over players and territorial rights ended in a National 
Agreement, a pact under which the two major leagues agreed to 
respect each others’ territorial rights and players’ contracts. The 
reserve was also extended to include eleven players.’ This peace 
treaty marks the beginning of ‘‘organized baseball.” 

The first challenge to this system came from the Union Associa- 
tion, organized in Pittsburgh, September 12, 1883,° but whose main 
impulse was to come from St. Louis. The Unions expressed their 
intention to recognize all contracts, and disavowed any wish to war 
against existing associations. However, since they proclaimed 
their opposition to the “arbitrary reserve rule, which makes the 
player almost the slave of the club... ,!° and contemplated 
invading some League and Association cities, the Unions repre- 
sented a challenge to the territorial rights and monopsony control!! 
of arganized baseball. 

Chief backer and soon president of the Unions was Henry V. 
Lucas, scion of a wealthy old St. Louis family, who possessed a very 
considerable fortune stemming from his grandfather, one of the early 
American settlers of St. Louis, who had purchased large tracts of 
real estate in and around the city.'? Lucas was also president of the 
Mound City Transportation Company. He was an amateur player 
who laid out a field at Normandy, his country seat, where he 
delighted to invite his friends to play ball and enjoy an “elegant 
spread”’ afterwards." 

Lucas had thought to place a club in one of the major leagues; 
but the American Association, of course, was already represented in 


8S palding's Guide for 1883, pp. 58-60. The original text of the National Agreement of 1883 is 
in the Mills Papers. 

°Cincinnati Enquirer, September 13, 1883. 

Constitution of the Union Association of Base Ball Clubs, 1884 (n.p., 1884). Copy in the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

1“*Monopsony” is a term used by economists to describe a situation wherein a single buyer or 
group of buyers acting in unison controls demand for a service or commodity. See Peter S. Craig, 
**Monopsony in Manpower: Organized Baseball Meets the Antitrust Laws,” Yale Law Journal, 
LX (March, 1953), 576-639. 

12For information on the Lucas family, see Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols., New 
York, 1928-1944), XI, 484-86; clipping dated October 17, 1918, in Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis. A brother, John B. C. Lucas, was prominently associated with early St. Louis baseball. 

St. Louis Republican, October 22, 1883, April 20, 1884; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 13, 
1885; St. Louis Sporting News, August 23, 1886. 
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St. Louis; and the National League’s fifty-cent admission require- 
ment and ban on Sabbath play made competition with Von der 
Ahe’s Association team well-nigh prohibitive. Besides, his “‘frequent 
chats’”’ with numerous major league players had convinced Lucas 
that they were being imposed upon by the reserve rule. Hence he 
turned to the Union Association, establishing a ball park at the 
corner of Cass Avenue and West 25th Street, conveniently reached 
by either the Cass or Jefferson Avenue car line." 

The Union Association ‘thas a good many moneyed men,” wrote 
Abraham G. Mills, then president of the National League.” Among 
them was A. H. Henderson, a Baltimore mattress manufacturer who 
financed the Unions’ Baltimore 
and Chicago Clubs.'® Ellis Wain- 
wright and Adolphus Busch, 
St. Louis brewers and two of the 
wealthiest men in the area, had 
invested.” Lucas also claimed 
that Pennsylvania Railroad off- 
cials were behind the Unions’ 
Altoona Club.'® George Wright, 
renowned shortstop and brother 
of Harry, baseball’s first profes- 
sional manager, lent prestige as 
head of the Boston Unions. 
But Lucas was the chief source 

Courtesy St. Louis Public Library of funds, supplying capital for 
Adolphus Busch other Union clubs as well as his 
own team. 

Despite these supporters of substance and reputation, the Boston 
Globe could say, “ we search the list . . . for the name of one 
person of means or responsibility, or whose business and _ social 





“St. Louis Republican, October 25, November 20, 1883, March 23, 1884. 

'bA. G. Mills to Henry Chadwick, March 28, 1884, and Mills to Elias Matter, December 14, 
1883, Mills Papers. Lucas was also allegedly consulted on the signing of all Union players. Cleve- 
land Herald, September 26, 1884. 

1%6St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 3, 1883; Elizabeth C. Litsinger of the Enoch Pratt 
ree Library, Baltimore, Md., to Harold Seymour, October 20, 1955. 

“Wainwright was president of the Wainwright Brewery Company, third largest in St. Louis, 
and Busch was president of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, which presently owns the 
St. Louis Cardinals of the National League. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 3, 1883, May 4, 
1884; Gould's St. Louis Directory for 1884, pp. 216, 1135. 

18St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 9, 1884. 

19Minutes of Union Association meeting March 17-18, 1884, in De Witt’s Base Ball Guide for 
1884 (New York, 1884), p. 141. For a summary of Harry Wright's career, see Harold Seymour, 
‘Baseball's First Professional Manager,’’ Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXIV (October, 1955), 406-23. 
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standing is such as to inspire confidence;’’”° and A. G. Mills spoke of 
‘beer money” as having “‘something to do’’ with the Union clubs, 
and said they were a refuge for “‘dead-beats’”’ and “‘played-out bum- 
mers.’’?' [Lucas’ brother-in-law, Frederick F. Espenschied, an attor- 
ney who served as vice president of the St. Louis Club, defended 
the ‘‘Onions,”’ as they were called by the opposition press, against 
‘“contemptible”’ charges.” A 
friendly newspaper asserted that 
the Unions’ personnel was “‘fully 
equal to that of the League and 
Association in brains, intellect, 
and financial strength.”” Another 
supporter of the Unions called 
the reserve an ‘‘iniquitous prac- 
tise of dictating to a player.’ 
Branding it a ‘‘most noxious 
edict,” a third went on to 
declare, “Any St. Louis! mer- 
chant or manufacturer who 
would try to dictate to his 
employes where and for what 
price they should work, and 
would attempt to deprive them 
from working altogether unless 
they accepted his terms, would 
be hissed off the Change floor.’’*4 

Organized baseball responded quickly to the challenge of the 
Unions by boycotting cities and associations having connections 
with them. To prevent players from going to the Unions, its clubs 
raised salaries, offered salary advances, and tendered two- and 
three-year contracts to some men.” The reserve clause, whose 
original purpose was to insure competition among major league 
clubs by preventing any one of them from cornering the best players, 





Courtesy St. Louis Public Library 


Ellis Wainwright 


*~Clipping dated December 23, 1883, in Albert G. Spalding’s scrapbooks of baseball clippings, 
1874-1911, 12 vols., in the New York Public Library. 

21Mills to Henry Chadwick, March 28, 1884, Mills to H. D. McKnight, August 23, 1884, 
Mills Papers. 

2St. Louis Republican, April 1, 1884. 

Philadelphia Times quoted in St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 26, 1883; ibid., January 
20, 1884. 

*4St. Louis Republican, November 25, 1883. 

%New York Clipper, November 3, December 15, 1883; Philadelphia Sporting Life. August 6, 
1884; St. Louis Republican, March 16, 1884; Cincinnati Enquirer, August 4, 1884; Spalding’s 
Guide for 1885, p. 99. 
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was now used by organized baseball as a weapon in an effort to 
destroy a rival business organizaion. Under the Day Resolution, 
players who ignored the reserve and deserted to the Unions were to 
be blacklisted.2*. The League 
exerted further pressure on 
wavering players by threatening 
to proscribe all who did not sign 
contracts within thirty days of 
receiving them. The two major 
leagues also established  scrib 
teams for the purpose of engross- 
ing more players to prevent the 
Union Association from getting 
them, and to siphon away cus- 
tomers from Union parks.” 


But the main fight centered 
around the players. Mills com- 
plained that ‘‘emissaries of the 
wreckers’’ were making strong 





efforts ‘‘to debauch our reserved 
players’ by offering high 


salaries, and ‘‘They are cer- Dave Rowe, One of the Fastest Cen- 
tainly siving us | ts td ot Fielders and Best Hitters in 
ainty giving US a good Geal OF America, with St. Louis Unions 
trouble... .”"*> But actually the — in 1884 


Unions won over relatively few 


Courtesy Mrs. L. Mason Lyons 


players from the two major leagues. Approximately thirty men 
transferred to the new association, outstanding among them being 
Jack Glasscock, Hugh “‘One-armed”’ Daily, George Schaffer, Emil 
Gross, Fred Dunlap, Charlie Briody, Jim McCormick, Charlie 
Sweeney, Larry Corcoran, and Tommy Bond from the National 
League, and Jack Gleason, Davy Rowe, William Taylor, George 
Bradley, Sam Crane, and Tony Maillane from the American Associa- 
tion. The two established leagues succeeded in recovering some ol 


% Minutes of American Association meeting, December 12, 1883, in De Witt’s Guide for 1884, 
pp. 87-88; minutes of National League meeting, March 4, 1884, bound with Constitution and Play- 
ing Rules of the National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs for 1884 (New York, 1884), p. 47. 


7S palding’s Guide for 1884, p. 27; De Witt’s Guide for 1884, p. 140; Chicago Tribune, May 3, 
1884. 


Mills to Francis Richter, May 31, 1888, Mills to E. F. Stevens, August 9, 1884, and Mills 
to Elias Matter, December 14, 1883, Mills Papers 
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these men, and even added a few Union players to their own ranks,” 
refusing to recognize the contracts of the Unions on the ground that 
they had disregarded the reserve rule.*° 

As the Unions watched the two major leagues recover some 
of their players, they bristled at what they regarded as a ‘‘systematic 
movement” to break up their organization by ‘‘approaching, bribing, 
and coercing’ players who had signed “legal and valid’’ Union 
contracts, and offering ‘‘a money premium” to those who com- 
mitted ‘“‘treachery.’’ William Warren White, secretary of the 
Unions, publicly threatened with expulsion and prosecution those 
who broke their contracts.*! 

The Unions carried out their announced decision to take legal 
steps and went to court over Pitcher Tony Mullane. ‘““The Count of 
Macaroni,’ as he was sometimes called, was one of the first to violate 
the reserve clause. In November, he ignored the reserve claim of the 
St. Louis Browns and their offer of $1,900, and signed with the 
St. Louis Unions for a reported $2,500 salary, part of which was paid 
in advance. But before ever throwing a ball for the Unions, Mullane 
jumped his contract and signed with Toledo of the Association for 
the same pay. 

The Union threat of legal action was made good when Mullane 
appeared with Toledo for a game against the Browns in St. Louis 
May 4. He was hissed and jeered when he came to bat. In response, 
he “raised his cap to the crowd and bowed a chilly, derisive bow,” 
then ingloriously struck out. The following day the attorneys 
for Lucas secured a court order restraining Mullane from play- 
ing in St. Louis. In granting it, the judge took the view that if 
Toledo knew Mullane already was under contract, it had no right 
to complain. 

Newton Crane followed Mullane to Cincinnati and succeeded in 
getting an injunction from Common Pleas Court against his playing 
there. The case was then removed to United States Circuit Court, 
where Judge John Baxter heard the arguments in his private cham- 
bers and, without waiting for affidavits to be forwarded from St. 


*%The shifting of players is traced from Spink, The National Game, p. 27; De Witt’s Guide for 
1885, p. 87; and Hy Turkin and S. C. Thompson, Official Encyclopedia of Baseball (New York, 
1951), passim. 

%Mills to Jno. Hadley Doyle, February 14, 1884, Mills Papers. 

31S8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 28, 1884; Philadelphia Sporting Life, January 30, 1884; 
Cleveland Leader, February 1, 1884. 

82Cleveland Leader, November 8, 1883, February 1, May 6, 1884; Cincinnati Enquirer, Febru- 
ary 1, 1884; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, -May 6, 8, 1884; St. Louis Republican, November 7, 1883, 
May 5, 1884. 
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Louis, dissolved the injunction, contending that baseball, a ‘‘rather 
polite occupation,’ should not take the time of the court, because 
it was not a business but a sport** — to which the Cincinnati Enquir- 
er of May 14 retorted that Baxter was “laboring under a delusion” 
if he thought baseball was not a business. 


Failing to protect his contract with legal action, Lucas an- 
nounced that he would ask the Union Association to ‘‘go into the 
contract-breaking business’’ too. Asked if he thought the Unions 
would go along with his proposal, Lucas replied, “I am the Union 
Association. Whatever I do is all right . . . the association will be 
with me. 4 Heretofore committed to respecting contracts, 
although not the reserve, the Unions now decided to cast aside these 
scruples. Lucas said he had come to the conclusion that ‘‘everything 
is fair in baseball as in war and I want my share of the fun while it 


is going on.’’5 


Within a month, the Unions made their prize catch of the war, 
getting Catcher Charles Briody, Shortstop Jack Glasscock, and 
Pitcher Jim McCormick in a raid on the Cleveland squad. These 
men went to the Cincinnati Unions in ‘‘the base-ball sensation of the 
season.’’*® Lucas was delighted, saying that while he didn’t take any 
pride in contract-breaking as a regular business, self-preservation 
forced him to it. He expressed his pleasure at going into the enemy’s 
camp, capturing his guns, and using them on one’s own side. Briody 
voiced the attitude of the players succinctly: ‘“‘It is a matter of 
dollars and cents.’’*? But it was also whispered that the ultimate 
purpose of St. Louis and Cincinnati in building strong teams was to 
win eventual admission to the League. These incursions dealt 
Cleveland a “death blow,’”’ and that winter the Forest City club 
disappeared from the National League.* 


The American Association also had its troubles. It had expanded 
into a twelve-club league, giving it control over more players and 


f 

%St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 11, 14, 1884; Philadelphia Sporting Life, May 21, 1884. Bax 
ter refused to modify his decision at a rehearing granted soon after. Ibid., May 28, 1884. However, 
the St. Louis injunction remained in force until 1887, when it was set aside upon request of the St. 
Louis Athletic Association. St. Louis Sporting News, March 5, 1887. 

%4Cleveland Herald, July 1, 1884. As a result, an anti-Union paper called him ‘ ‘l-am-the- 
Union-Association’ Lucas.’’ Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette quoted in Cleveland Leader, August 9, 
1884. 

%Philadelphia Sporting Life, July 9, 30, 1884. 


%*Jbid., August 13, 1884; Cincinnati Enquirer, August 10, 1884. 
Cleveland Leader, August 12, 1884; St. Louis Globe-Democrat. August 9, 1884 
8De Witt's Guide for 1885, p. 32. 
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confronting the Unions with a rival club in Washington.*®® But three 
of its new clubs turned out to be poor money-makers, and Washing- 
ton had to be replaced before the end of the campaign.*° The North- 
western League, a “minor” and third party to the National Agree- 
ment was the weakest. Losing many of its best players to the Unions 
and handicapped with internal problems, it collapsed at the end 
of the season.*! 

But in spite of weaknesses and difficulties in the National Agree- 
ment camp, the Union Association lost the war with organized 
baseball. It suffered its first casualty after only six weeks, when 
Altoona withdrew.” Thereafter, Henry V. Lucas was like a person 
with is arms full of packages trying to retrieve them as they fell: 
each time he reached for one, he dropped one or two more, and so 
never quite succeeded in recovering them all. Lucas spent the 
summer industriously trying to patch up his circuit by finding 
replacements for clubs as they dropped out. 

Kansas City substituted for Altoona and got through the season. 
The Chicago franchise was transferred to Pittsburgh in August, 
where it remained until mid-September, when St. Paul filled in for 
the balance of the season. The Keystones of Philadelphia also 
disbanded early in August. Wilmington was brought in from the 
Eastern League to fill the gap; but even though aided by some 
special financial concessions, it survived only a month, after which 
Milwaukee, of the fading Northwestern circuit, was enlisted. All 
told, only five of the original eight Union clubs—Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Washington, and Boston—carried on to the 
end. The total of thirteen Union clubs, together with the Associa- 
tion’s thirteen and the National League’s eight, made thirty-four 
clubs operating in 1884, a figure unsurpassed in major league 
annals. Gate receipts naturally .dwindled.“ As their large club 
turnover shows, the Unions were hardest hit. 

This constant shifting of clubs disrupted playing schedules and 
detracted from interest. Public confidence in the Unions was also 


%Minutes of American Association meeting, December 12, 1883, in De Witt's Guide for 1884, 
p. 84. 

“Reach's Official American Association Base Ball Guide for 1885 (Philadelphia, 1885), pp. 8-9. 

‘“\Cincinnati Enquirer, November 21, 1883; Mills to Elias Matter, December 26, 1883, Mills 
Papers; Official Guide of the National Association of Professional Base Ball Leagues for 1902 (New 
York, 1902), p. 11; Philadelphia Sporting Life, November 12, 1884; New York Clipper, November 
15, 1884. 

“For this and other changes in the clubs composing the Union Association see De Witt’s Guide 
for 1885, pp. 32-33. 

“8S palding'’s Guide for 18845, p. 9. 
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undermined by the fact that they were newcomers to the baseball 
scene and therefore dependent upon many new players. But 
perhaps the Union’s most serious drawback was the lack of balance 
in playing strength among its clubs. Lucas’ St. Louis team, one of 
the strongest in the country, so completely out-classed its fellows 
that there was never any doubt it could easily win the champion- 
ship. It ended the season with 91 victories as against only 16 losses 
for the phenomenal winning percentage of .850; whereas Cincinnati, 
the next-best of those Union clubs playing a full schedule, won 68 
and lost 35 games, finishing a full 21 games behind St. Louis.*4 With 
the pennant-winner a foregone conclusion, the fans lost interest. 
Financial losses were heavy, estimates varying all the way from 
$50,000 to $250,000. It was claimed later that Lucas had ‘“‘dis- 
sipated”’ his fortune,** but he admitted to having lost only $17,000. 

By late August it was already apparent that Union fortunes were 
withering, and their affairs continued to deteriorate rapidly. Their 
Washington club sought membership in the Association, and the 
Cincinnati Unions signified eagerness to do likewise.** Word that 
some players who had jumped to the Unions were now seeking to 
return to their former berths* was another unmistakable sign. Only 
five clubs were represented—one of them by proxy—at the Decem- 
ber 18 meeting of the Unions in St. Louis. At a second meeting 
January 15, just two clubs registered, and Lucas himself was among 
the missing, whereupon the Milwaukee and Kansas City delegates 
voted to disband the Union Association.*® 

Actually, the fate of the Unions had already been determined by 
lLucas’ defection to the National League, whose leaders were most 
receptive to adding the St. Louis Unions to the League combine, for 
it would mean replacing their shattered Cleveland club with a 
strong unit; and by absorbing Lucas they would obviously crush 


“[bid., p. 69. Cincinnati was able to do this well only because of a sensational series of vic- 
tories, largely resulting from the acquisition of Briody, Glasscock, and McCormick. Most of the 
other Union clubs trailed so far behind as to be almost ludicrous. 

“New York Clipper, December 17, 1884; New York Herald, December 12, 1884; Spink, The 
National Game, p. 26. 

“Albert G. Spalding, America’s National Game (New York, 1911), p. 243. This seems highly 
unlikely, since Lucas was one of seven children, each of whom inherited a million dollars from their 
father, James H. Lucas, upon his death in 1873. However, Lucas did lose his fortune as a result of 
his lack of success in baseball and other ventures. Clipping dated October 17, 1918, in Missouri 
Historical Society. 

St. Louis Sporting News, August 23, 1886. 

St. Louis Republican, December 13, 16, 1884. 

“Philadelphia Sporting Life, November 26, 1884. 

St. Louis Republican, December 19, 1884; Cincinnati Enquirer, January 16, 1885; Reach 
Guide for 1885, p. 10. 
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any remaining hope of resistance his partisans might still nurture. 
Thus the National League stood ready to receive its chief opponent, 
the man whom Mills wanted to band ‘forever,’ he who reputedly 
had vowed, ‘“. ... I'll break up the League and the American 
Association. . . .”"! 

However, certain barriers had to be surmounted before the plan 
could be consummated. The territorial rights of Von der Ahe’s 
St. Louis Browns, safeguarded by the National Agreement, blocked 
the way. After protracted negotiations in the course of which the 
Association and the League came 
close to another trade war, Lucas 
was admitted to the National 
League.*? His entrance was facil- 
itated by the exertions of Con- 
gressman John J. O'Neill, vice 
president of Von der Ahe’s 
Browns, who met Lucas on the 
train returning to St. Louis from 
the major league meetings in 
New York, and as a result took 
it upon himself to bring Lucas 
and Von der Ahe to terms, as he 
put it, “without either having to 
abate a scintilla of self-respect.” 
At dinner in Tony Faust’s place 
in St. Louis, January 24, 1885, 
they reached a secret agreement 
in which Von der Ahe consented 
to sharing the Mound City with Courtesy Mrs. L. Mason Lyons 
Lucas.* : Chris Von der Ahe 

Next followed a long and 
acrimonious dispute as to whether the players who had jumped their 
contracts and joined the Union Association should be removed from 
the blacklist and reinstated. The prevailing opinion in several 
trade unions was that the blacklisted players were ‘‘workingmen 





5iNew York Clipper, January 24, 1885; Mills to A. G. Spalding, July 8, 1884, Mills Papers; 
Philadelphia Sporting Life, July 9, 1884. 

524 good account of the settlement is in De Witt’s Guide for 1885, pp. 105-109, 118-19. 

Philadelphia Sporting Life, February 4, 1885; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 25, 1885. 
Ibid., February 6, 1885, remarked upon O'Neill's change from a belligerent to a peacemaker: “It 
is denied that this change of position was due to any anxiety over the result of the next Congressional 
campaign in his district.’ Philadelphia Sporting Life, January 28, 1885, guessed that Lucas paid 
Von der Ahe $2,500 to cover damages. 
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kept out of employment by a body of capitalists,” and their only 
offense was that they left one employer for another who offered 
higher wages.** Newton Crane and Lucas traveled East to plead the 
cause of the banned players with League owners ‘‘by every art 
known to them”’ including threats to withdraw St. Louis from the 
League. Such a blow delivered just before the 1885 season com- 
menced would embarrass the League, for it would be difficult to find 
a replacement at the last minute.*® 

Fortunately for Lucas, an influential figure favored leniency. 
Albert G. Spalding, president of the Chicago National League Club 
and founder of the sporting goods business which still bears his 
name, realized that unless the men were reinstated, attendance in 
St. Louis would be poor, and the League would be placed in the 
“absurd position” of punishing players for whose misconduct Lucas 
was largely responsible. For this stand, Spalding was called a 
“shrewd man”’ who saw that the Mound City’s gratitude would be 
converted into dollars when his Chicago team met St. Louis: “‘Many 
shekels! Happy Spalding!’’®® 

In the end, the blacklisted players were restored to good stand- 
ing, although financial penalties were imposed upon them.” This 
settlement of the Union Association war was regarded a great vic- 
tory for Lucas, who was hailed as “the St. Louis Napoleon” because 
of his ‘‘master stroke of diplomacy.’’** However, the adoption of 
Lucas of the “‘if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em”’ philosophy proved to 
be an ephemeral solution for him, because he was forced to quit 
baseball two years later after continued financial reverses.*® 

The Union Association war over the reserve provision in organ- 
ized baseball’s player contract is a significant though neglected 
fragment of economic history. This struggle reflects the contem- 
porary American scene; for in a period when entrepreneurs in many 
fields of business were battling each other for control of raw mater- 
ials, territories, and markets, baseball operators, too, waged trade 
wars for similar objectives—control pf ball players (raw materials), 
exclusive possession of club franchises (territories), and the sole 


“Cincinnati Enquirer, March 12, 1885. 

58St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 6, 1885; Boston Herald quoted in ibid., March 27, 1885. 

56 Boston Journal and Detroit Free Press, quoted in St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 11, 17, 1885. 

57Minutes of meeting of National League, April 18, 1885, bound with Constitution of the Na- 
tional League for 1885, p. 45. 

538St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 19, 21, 1885. 

5*Minutes of National League meeting, March 7-8, 1887, bound with Constitution of the Na- 
tional League for 1887, pp. 58-59; Philadelphia Sporting Life, March 16, 1887. 
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right to sell their product, baseball exhibitions, to local consumers 
(monopoly of markets). 

The Union war also marked the beginning of a dispute over the 
reserve clause which has continued ever since—in baseball circles, 
in print, in the courts, and in governmental chambers—between 
those who oppose the device as an un-American violation of individ- 
ual freedom, and those who defend it as an expedient necessary for 
the maintenance of professional baseball as a going business. The 
fact that Henry V. Lucas of St. Louis, the first staunch opponent of 
the reserve clause, ended by accepting the measure he had opposed, 
is testimony to the practical appeal of the reserve and evidence 
which partisans of either side cannot ignore. 











MISSOURI IN CRISIS 


THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ALBERT TRACY, 1861 


EDITED BY RAY W. IRWIN* 
Part II] 


During the period covered by this part of his journal, Captain 
Albert Tracy left St. Louis to accompany Major General John C. 
Frémont on his campaign in southwest Missouri. Since his arrival in 
St. Louis in February, 1861, Tracy had performed various duties 
pertaining to the defense of the city, and had been in command of 
the magazine near Jefferson Barracks. During September he had 
served as mustering officer in St. Louis as Union volunteers poured 
into that city to participate in the fight for Missouri. 


On the battlefield, Federal forces had suffered defeat and the loss 
of an able field commander, Nathaniel Lyon, at Wilson’s Creek, on 
August 10, and had been forced to surrender the town of Lexington 
on September 20. The ranking Federal commander in Missouri, 
John C. Frémont, involved in controversy with Lincoln and the 
powerful Blair family and extensively criticized in St. Louis, then 
decided to take the field himself, hoping to overtake and defeat the 
Confederate forces under Sterling Price as they returned south from 
Lexington. It is this campaign which we follow through Tracy’s 
journal for September 28 to November 9, 1861. 


This is the third and last part of the journal describing Tracy’s 
experiences in Missouri in 1861. The first and second portions 
appeared in the October, 1956, and January, 1957, issues of the 
Review. Tracy, a native of New York and a professional soldier, was 
a conscientious and accurate diarist. His journals for the period 
1858-1862 are in the possession of the New York Public Library, by 
whose permissions these sections are published. 


*Ray W. Irwin is a native Missourian who has received degrees from Drury College and the 
University of Chicago and is a doctoral graduate of New York University, where he is now an asso- 
ciate professor of history. He wishes here to acknowledge his indebtedness to the editorial staff 
of the Missouri Historical Review for assistance given him in the presentation of the data relative 
to Captain Tracy now being published in the Review. 
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Missouri in Crisis 
Sept. 28th 


This morning, at about 11, drops upon my desk at the Office of 
Musters, an envelope containing an announcement as novel as 
unexpected—to wit. 


Special Orders “Hd. Ors. Musters Dept. 
No. 271. St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 28, 1861. 


Captain A. Tracy, 10th Infantry is relieved from duty as muster- 
ing officer in this city, and will report at Jefferson City as Chief 
Commissary of Subsistence on the Staff of the Major General 
commanding the Department. 


By order of Major General Frémont 


Capt. Tracy”’ Chauncey MckKevin, Asst. Adjt. Genl. 


| never saw General Frémont, | have been but once or twice at 
his headquarters, and on no occasion, expect upon business con- 
nected with the mustering of troops. Neither have I, to my knowl- 
edge, any friends at General Frémont’s headquarters, if I except, 
perhaps, Major Dorsheimer, of Buffalo, A.D.C. [aide-de-camp] 
whom I saw for a few moments, at Eaton’s Office.!. Who it is, then, 
that has chosen to [urge] my appointment to duties on the Staff, 
remains to me, one of the mysteries. Howbeit, the order is here, and 
a pretty busy time I have of it, arranging and regulating the bushels 
of papers, rolls, and the like, that have accumulated upon me. But 
my seven Clerks are pretty well up; and no important papers or 
returns are behindhand, so that I have the hope that things may go 
on smoothly until the advent hereat of my sucessor—whomsoever 
he may turn out to be.—As to the Colonelcy of the 10th- Missouri, 
it is likely that it will go elsewhere, long long before I find myself in 
position to accepting such office. In the meantime, as well, Sarah 
and little Parris, have been domiciled as comfortably as may be, in a 
boarding house, at No. 105-Washington Avenue, St. Louis City. 


Sept. 29th 


By half past eight this morning, | am on board the cars, and off 
for Jefferson City. By seven at evening I reach my destination, and 
!\William Dorsheimer, a member of Frémont’s staff. He later became lieutenant governor of 


New York. Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American 
Biography (21 vols., New York, 1928-1944), V, 387-88. 
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proceed to Camp of Head Quarters, about a mile out to report. 
Colonel Eaton, acting as Assistant Adjutant General,? accompanies 
me to the tent of General Frémont, for an introduction. The General 
had, at the moment of our entering, just inserted a fork into the 
breast of a roasted duck, to carve. He pushed back his chair, 





Camp Lillie; General Frémont’s Headquarters in Jefferson City 


however, on my announcement—for he had already bade us in—and 
seeming at once to forget all demands or cravings of the inner man, 
proceeded to inform me of what was expected, and to state that | 
would do my best for the supply in the field of thirty-four thousand 
men. We should march within a day or two for Southwest Missouri, 
and there was little time to be lost. Col. Eaton would furnish me a 
memorandum statement of supplies on hand and available, as also 
with the form of a contract for beef upon the hoof, recently sub- 
mitted for approval, by Captain Haines, purchasing Commissary at 
St. Louis.*—My journey back to my temporary quarters in town, 
was through darkness Cimmeriar’, and I am obliged to say the 
stumbling about, did not aid to clear one’s brain for the new rela- 
tions and new business assumed. 


2Joseph H. Eaton, a West Point graduate, had served with distinction in the Mexican War 
Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (2 vols., Washing- 
ton, 1903), 1, 395; The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(129 vols. and index, Washington, 1890-1901), Ser. 1, Vol. III, 519. Hereafter cited as O.R. 

3Thomas J. Haines of New Hampshire, a graduate of the United States Military Academy in 
1849. Heitman, Historical Register, I, 486. 
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Sept. 30th 


| am at Camp by nine at morning, and having gotten fairly under 
canvas, in my Sibley [tent], feel a sense of gratulation, as it were of 
McGregor, with his “foot upon his native heath.”” There is, to me, 
no transacting the business of camp, out of camp—Our contract for 
beef undergoes serious overhauling, and I have inserted clauses so 
stringent that I fear the contractors will hardly take kindly to the 
new Chief Commissary. 


Get. bat 


The schedule or memoranda turned over to me by Colonel 
Eaton, consisted of but a few entries in pencil upon a half sheet of 
paper, and exhibited but a very inferior supply, as compared with 
the number of troops afoot, and to be provided for, and no apparent 
system of depots or points of storage. Had it been earlier deter- 
mined that I was to act as the Chief Commissary of the Depart- 
ment, and the line of proposed march been fully developed to me, 
| might have been by this in better case decidedly. As it is, | have 
substantially the whole to organize, regulate, and keep in order and 
condition. Preliminary to other proceeding, I have been to day to 
inspect the depot, and take account of amounts of commissary 
stores in hand at Jefferson City. The building occupied by the 
government, is the large brick warehouse just under the bank from 
the State Penitentiary, and pertaining to it—Captain [blank] in 
charge. To remove from the wharf below and get into the store- 
house, the supplies as they arrive, and are turned over by the 
Steamers from St. Louis, are employed, under an order of General 
Frémont, the convicts of the prison—closely guarded and -looked 
after, of course. And these active and healthy appearing laborers in 
their uniforms of stripes—running around—relishing, perhaps, the 
newer fare provided, pilfer and carry away, or hide in nooks for 
future resource, everything eatable they can lay hands on. Asa last 
resource, I saw one of them today who had stuffed his trousers at the 
back so full of hardtack, robbed from some broken barrel—that it 
was with difficulty he could bend forward to roll the cask of bacon 
he had in charge. | pointed out the fellow to the Captain, but the 
whole thing struck me as so absurd, that I begged him not to be too 
severe. One of these scamps, however, since being freed for occupa- 
tion without the walls, has, by donning a stray overcoat of the 
guard, made his escape. My inspection and account of stores were 
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as satisfactory, as, under the circumstances, | could expect, and by 
evening, | returned once more to camp. In the meantime | am to 
have a camp table made upon the plan of my patent at the prison. 


Oct. 3d 


| receive today from General Frémont, an appointment, subject 
to the approval of the President, as aide-de-camp, with the rank of 
Colonel. ‘‘If’’ said Frank P. Blair jr., to the President, over the 
wires, Augt. 19th “the President telegraphs that he will appoint the 
officers General Frémont commissions, it will remove a_ great 
stumbling block from our path.”’ To this the President, Augt. 21st 
“T repeat, | will commission the officers of the Missouri Volun- 
teers.”” Wherefore, with no ill fortune intervening, | am up a peg, 
and trust to remain so. The appointment, too, as Aide, | feel certain 
| am in a considerable measure indebted for to Major Dorsheimer, 
who has declared it a shame for any man to perform the functions of 
Chief Commissary of a Department, with no more rank than the 
Captain of a Company. It is this Major Dorsheimer whom I used 
to meet at Mr. [Albert H.] Tracy's house of an evening, and who, 
upon the death of Mr. Tracy, delivered the fine eulogy upon his life 
and character,-before the Bar of Buffalo. He is son, also, of Phillip 
Dorsheimer, who was succeeded by—and who afterward succeeded 
in time—Brother Charles, as Post Master of Buffalo, years agone. 


Oct. 7th 


The recruit company, left by me at the Magazine, having been 
ordered up, the major portion has been absorbed in the Artillery 
companies present, which out of the lot, | retain three [men] at 
headquarters, one for orderly to the General, one for orderly at my 
combat, and one as servant and cook. With this outfit at least on 
my own part, | was in better condition to enter upon the march 
which we have this day begun—making about nine miles in a direc- 
tion to the Southwest, and camping in rather a dubious sort of low 
ground. Being unwell, as | believe from previous over-application, 
and by no means disposed to give up the expedition, | manage to get 
along with tolerable comfort in Wood’s ambulance.—A wagon train 
of five wagons for commissary stores for Headquarters and sales to 
officers accompanied us, and we are not likely to suffer inconveni- 
ence in the matter of general subsistence.—This train is some of my 
work, there being no regular resource for supplies on my arrival, and 
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everyone doing the best he might for himselfi— We have in our 
Staff, Eaton, Adjt. Genl.[;] Woods, quartermaster[;]* myself Chief 
Commissary; with Raymond,® Howard,* Dorsheimer, Shanks, Love- 
joy, aides[;]’ and Haskell, commissioned commissary—acting as 
aide.’ Shanks and Lovejoy are Members of Congress. There are 
also a couple of Italian officers, to whom no one speaks, because the 
Italian is not part of our lingual education.’ They are of about as 
much use as fifth wheels to the coach, but probably came over to see 
rather than to act. With this outfit of personal staff, and Zagonyi’s 
so called ‘‘Body Guard”’ of mounted troops, we progress into the 
bowels of the land.'® 


Oct. 8th 


Make about ten miles, and camp near the town of California— 
utterly denuded and deserted by its inhabitants. Windows and 
doors, of the dwellings are either fast nailed, or smashed wholly out, 
and a more melancholy exhibition in its way | have not seen. A 
Chimney or two, standing amid areas of ashes and debris, show the 
marks or rather, perhaps results, of a fight which took place recently 
in the town, between the Home Guards, and some raiding rebels. 
War indeed, is leaving its marks—both upon the right hand and 
the left— 


4Isaac C. Woods, Frémont’s ‘“‘chief business manager" and “director of transportation."’ He 
resigned after the Missouri campaign. Heltman, Historical Register, 1, 1058; O.R., Ser. 1, Vol. III, 
511, 532. 

5Rossiter W. Raymond of Ohio became Frémont’s aide-de-camp, and was promoted to cap- 
tain March 31, 1862. Heitman, Historical Register, 1, 818; John R. Howard, Remembrance of Things 
Past (New York, 1925), pp. 132, 143, 148, 174, 186, 209. 

6John Raymond Howard of New York was a son of a business associate of Frémont. In Sep- 
tember of 1861 he was appointed aide-de-camp and Frémont’s private secretary, with the rank of 
captain. He served with Frémont throughout most of the remainder of the war, resigning in Febru- 
ary, 1865, to engage in business in New York City. John R. Howard, Remembrance of Things Past, 
pp. 148, 155, 207-208; Heitman, Historical Register, 1, 546. 

7Representative John P. C. Shanks of Indiana, and Owen Lovejoy, Illinois congressman and 
brother of Elijah Lovejoy, the noted abolitionist. Allan Nevins, Frémont, Pathmarker of the West 
New York, 1939), pp. 493-94. 

8Leonidas Haskell, a Hungarian officer on Frémont’s staff. Heitman, [Historical Register, 1, 
509; O.R., Ser. 1, Vol. III, 542. 

®*The Italian officers included Captain Antonio Cattanco, Captain Ajace Saccippi, and Lieu- 
tenant Dominica Occidone. Some other Hungarian officers were also members of Frémont’s staff: 
General Alexander Asboth, Colonel John Fiala, and Major Charles Zagonyi. Asboth, who had 
served with Kossuth, was Frémont’s chief of staff. Nevins, Frémont, Pathmarker of the West, p. 494. 

Major Charles Zagonyi commanded this force. It consisted of three companies of cavalry, 
the members of which were mainly drawn from Ohio and Kentucky. They wore colorful uniforms 
and were heavily armed and unusually well mounted. John McElroy, The Struggle for Missouri 
(Washington, 1913), pp. 193-94. 
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Oct. 9th 


Make twelve miles, and camp by the town of Tipton. The one 
thing that seems odd to me is to march and camp everywhere among 
towns—my service heretofore has been so generally in wilder 
places.— Mr. Sarandu [?], a sly, but efficient assistant has joined me 
as Clerk, having been telegraphed for by me at St. Louis. I have 
also about my tent one Cole, an old Californian, and attache of the 
Generals. He appears now employed mainly in the capacity of 
guide and spy, and works with Haskell.—Write at night—Sarah. 





General Frémont’s Dragoons Cooking in Camp at Tipton 


Oct. 13th 


We remain in Camp today by Tipton as from the 10th on. I lack 
very much for intelligent assistants to aid me in the task of getting 
forward supplies establishing depots, and providing for general 
issues. As an instance of those sent forward to me, came last night 
in the mud and rain, a party recently appointed as commissary, 
from the delectable town of Chicago. He came with no preparation 
whatever—with not so much as a blanket, for warmth in camp. 
“Well, Captain” said I, ‘I am glad you have come, for I need you 
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very much, and shall put you immediately upon duty.” ‘But, 
but—" said the poor, weazen looking fellow, just out of his dry- 
goods shop, “but, Colonel, I desired it understood, when I applied 
for my appointment, that I was only to be placed on duty to pur- 
chase supplies in Chicago.”” Well, it was of little use to explain that 
an officer is for duty where he may be sent, and not elsewhere, and 
all that. The man [had] no comprehension either of his duties or of 
his position. He would be a poor stick at the best, and to close up 
the matter I referred him to Eaton, to be relieved and sent back if 
Eaton felt he had authority for the step. ‘‘I’ll tell you what you'd 
better do, my friend,”’ said Eaton, in his curt-way, when the new 
commissary had stated his case—‘‘the best thing for you to do, is to 
resign, and get out of this camp as quick as possible.”” This Eaton 
tells me after hours, when | visit his tent for a cup of whiskey toddy 
—hot from the cook stove we have, adapted to our Sibleys’—with 
the pipe as a center-staff, to hold up the tent. In the meantime, on 
his return, | gave the ‘‘Captain’’ some supper of chicken stewed 
with sweet potatoes, and a good cup of tea. A blanket also from my 
supply, was loaned him, and the man curled up with it, in some hay 
which had been spread about my tent, to get rid of the mud. For 
myself, | wrote most of the night, getting a little slumber only 
towards daylight —lowering thick and heavy upon us. 


Oct. 14th 


One of the first objects visible to me, on the striking of tents this 
morning for the march, was my new assistant commissary, in an 
interview with the General, who stood by the camp-fire, built 
originally in front of his tent. Soon after the Captain approached 
Eaton, whose desk was not yet closed, and shortly I learned that he 
had gotten leave. But of such is the material I am to work with; and 
with every hour, the conviction comes home to me that I have the 
task mainly upon my own shoulders, and must perform it. 

Our march today extends above a roughish, hilly country, and 
for the distance of nearly twenty miles. Camp, however, is made 
upon an open prairie, with a fine view of the tents and troops about. 


Oct. 15th 


Camp this evening, after a considerable march, at the town of 
Versailles. The men make havoc of the sheep and chickens upon the 
way, and I am not yet sufficiently used to it, to approve the proceed- 
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ing. This however is war, and I, myself, begin to seize with an 
unsparing [hand], corn, wheat, cattle and other supplies—though 
perhaps, in more regular form— Mills also, | take possession of for 
the benefit of the government, and with the slaves who come into 
our lines, we are shelling corn and eking out the ration, by grinding 
forth meal.—Hand mills, for grinding corn, one to each company, or 
other given complement of men, I have applied to have purchased, 
and the General approves. 


Oct. 16th 


A forced march of twenty-seven miles, and a camp in the rain on 
a side-hill. | am up nearly all night, wrapped in my gray blankets, 
and writing, and sending out my spies or parties, and doing the best 
to collect supplies, to make good the consumption by the way. 


Oct. 17th 


Arrive at Warsaw—three miles only from last camp. Many of 
the officers take to houses for shelter and comfort, but the most of us 
keep to our tents proper. | seize here a store containing very con- 
siderable supplies of whiskey, flour, and—sardines, which are all to 
be issued. Place in charge my Pennsylvania Captain—who is 
perhaps at home in the whiskey. 


Oct. 23d 


During the building of a bridge, and other important proceed- 
ings, I have continued to lay hands upon all available supplies, as 
well as to seize mills, for the purpose of grinding both flour and meal. 
I manage to eke out very well the subsistence of the column, but it is 
still short to some extent. Sugar and coffee I have arranged to have 
brought forward by pack mules from the depot at Jefferson City. 
In the meantime the bridge has been finished, under Shanks’ ‘‘super- 
vision,’’ and we cross over the Osage, encamping nine miles thence, 
in a side field,—with the poor Italians bewildered at all points, to 
know where they belong, and possibly what real business they have 
among us. The General occupies his wall-tent at one side, always 
amiable and kindly, but guarded, as it were, in such a manner by 
Haskell, that Dorsheimer is outspoken in his disgust. ‘‘Haskell,” 
says he “is not a gentleman, and pity it is we should have to go 
through him, to see our Chief.”” It would be a relief to us all, to see 
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the last of this man— Haskell, and it is one of the mysteries, that he 
dares to put himself thus between us and our business. 


Oct. 24th 


l'welve miles, through Quincy, and a beautiful prairie country. 
Little food some mush and salt, but we expect better things anon. 





Frémont’s Troops Bridging the Osage River 


Oct. 25th 


Nine miles, and encamp in a meadow, near the house of a, party 
of secession persuasions. Stacks of wheat and oats, cribs of corn, and 
bushels of the finest apples, are sacrified to our men and the cause at 
large—while, of course, the poor rebel must need look helplessly on. 
A mill, two miles off, does good service to reduce the corn to meal. 


Oct. 26th 


Seventeen miles, and reach at 5 p.m. Bolivar. Sent out a strong 
body of men, and seize some wheat and flour, which are brought 
into camp. 


Zagonyi, who a night or two since, left us for an expedition, has 
penetrated as far as Springfield, striking at that point a largely 
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superior force of the enemy, but putting them to rout, and returning, 
victorious. His loss is heavyy—reaching to the number of about 
forty killed and wounded in the fight." 


Oct. 27th 


A forced march of not less than thirty-two miles, brings us at 
dusk to Springfield—the locality of the fight of Lyon, as well as that 
of Zagonyi. Our trains are much scattered, but closing gradually 
up,—the demoralization of the enemy with the last encounter, 
rendering comparatively safe the roads. 

Nice bed, at the little white house of a Union family—and also a 
sound sleep—for | work hard, and at all hours, and quiet rest was 
a boon. 

Oct. 28th 


Kind this morning my tent pitched in the front yard of Mr. 
Phelps’ house—the one occupied by Lyon as his headquarters. Our 
wagons, closing well up, got in at about 12 last night, and, general- 
ly, the command is together. The rebels, in heavy force, are reputed 
not-far distant, edging up towards ‘“‘Wilson’s Creek’’—the imme- 
diate battle ground of Lyon’s command. It is therefore probable 
that we will soon move upon the enemy, and a battle of importance 
may occur.—I continue to seize any description of supplies for our 
people, and have for aids and assistants, hundreds of negroes, 
escaped from the farms and plantations on the route into our lines. 
With these people to shell the corn we seize standing in the fields, 
and mills at hand to grind, | am getting out a pretty good ration of 
meal, for all hands—Change shirt, for the first time in days, and, 
at night, write Sarah. 





Oct. 30th 


Troops still continue to pour in from the rear, and we shall mus- 
ter finely for anything that is tobe done. At evening Eaton, Wood, 
Dr. Cooper’ and Dorsheimer foregather in my tent, and we have 
brewed a capital toddy— Eaton presiding in Chief. 


"*Frémont's Bodyguard,’ commanded by Major Zagonyi, made a successful attack against 
Confederate troops near Springfield and drove out the Southern troops there, before the arrival of 
Frémont’s main force, October 27, 1861. O.R., Ser. 1, Vol. III, 249. 

12George E. Cooper of Pennsylvania was an army surgeon who had entered the service in 1847 
Heitman, Historical Register, 1, 326. 
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Nov. 3rd 


For the past three days, rumors have been rife, of the presence 
and advance at our front of a heavy rebel force, with the evident 
design to give us battle—the estimate running as high as thirty 
thousand or more. On our own part, disposition has been made, and 
every energy bent by General Frémont to maintain intact our own 
force, or win, perhaps, a victory worth the naming. I am fain to 
believe the chances are in our favor, when, at this inopportune 
moment, arrives in camp a messenger bearing an order signed by 
General Scott himself, directing General Frémont to turn over his 
command wholly to General Hunter.’ This supersedure, this 
crushing insult to one who has labored so long and so earnestly to do 
service to the Union, has roused an intense feeling in among the 
Volunteers, and there are not wanting those who counsel open 
disregard of the order until the battle shall have been fought. The 
General, with a clearer head, yields to the necessity, and in a speech 
this evening to perhaps a thousand officers, gathered in front of the 
Phelps house, signifies his readiness to comply with all the terms 
exacted, and, for the present, retire from the field. It is a disappoint- 
ment, a very great disappointment to us all to be thus withdrawn, 
after all our hope, and faith, and, we may say, industry, but there is 
no choice. The personal Staff of General Frémont will accompany 
him back, after the turning over of the command, and as one of that 
body, I go too. 


Nov. 5th 


General Hunter having arrived last night, and assumed com- 
mand of the forces in the field, General Frémont, with crusilers [?] 
and Zagonyi's battalion to compose his outgoing train and escort, 
quits the scene but late so hopeful to his eyes, and with a sadlike 
feeling, we turn our backs upon Springfield and the troops we have, 
as it were, grown up with, and strived to nurture, and get forward. 
A body of Cherokee scouts, who had also attached themselves to the 
column under the General, in like manner go with him. Our march 
for the day, runs up to twenty-five miles, and we camp at night on a 
high hill, affording the broadest scope of view above the grove and 
prairie land of Southwest Missouri. Dorsheimer tents with me, and 
appears very well satisfied to be in company with the “old Cam- 


% Major General David Hunter was a veteran of the Mexican War and had been a divisional 
commander at the Battle of Bull Run. McElroy, Struggle for Missouri, p. 203. 
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paigner’’, as | doubtless am to him. But I enjoy his society and we 
get along exceedingly well. 


Nov. 6th 


Make a stretch through Bolivar and camp by the house of 
another secessionist. The scene at the carrying off of the oats from 
the big stack, by Zagonyi’s people was rare, and would have made a 
picture—of its kind. But we have at night another toddy, with 
Zagonyi present, to tell about the fight of the ‘Body Guard”’ 
at Springfield. 

Nov. 7th 


Our camp tonight is this side of Warsaw, and styled “Fall Leaf,”’ 
in honor of the head Chief of our Cherokee braves. At night, as well, 
these Indians indulge in an out-and-out war dance, in the center of 
our encampment, and the scene becomes picturesque in the 
highest degree. 





Indians and White Soldiers in General Asboth’s Division 


Nov. 8th 


Arrive at Sedalia. Burn up our camp tables and other unnec- 
essary gear, and after long waiting at night at the station, and 
becoming so weary that I actually fall asleep standing—get on 
board a special train, and move for St. Louis. 
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Nov. 9th 


Arrive at evening at St. Louis. A tremendous crowd await the 
General at the station, and the city is wild with excitement over his 
removal. Proceed by myself to the Washington Avenue Boarding 
House, where | am thankful to find in health Sarah and little 
Parris,—albeit, since | have been gone, burglars have been almost 
within their very rooms. Endeth thus the first campaign in Missouri. 


November 26th 


In the interim from last date, the Staff as appointed by General 
Frémont, has been mustered out of service, leaving me upon my 
grade as Captain of Infantry. Under the law, however, which 
provides that a Major General of the regular service, may select for 
his personal staff three officers of the grade of Captain or Lieutenant, 
| have been asked for by General Frémont, and the order from the 
War Department detailing Captain Tracy in due form, is expected. 
In the meantime | act as upon the appointment by the General, and 
am, for the present his sole legal aide. 

To accompany there, the General, on his proposed change of 
locality to New York, I find it my pleasant duty,—albeit, from the 
hurry of things, and the necessity of disposing of the remains of our 
old Snelling Cottage set,—Sarah, with little Parris, is left behind.“ 


“Tracy accompanied Frémont eastward to New York City at the close of the Missouri cam- 
paign and continued to serve under him in the Virginia theater of warfare. He held a commission 
as colonel A.A. de C. from March 31, 1862, to November 25, 1863. In June, 1863, however, he was 
made a major in the 15th infantry. He was brevetted lieutenant colonel March 13, 1865, for meri- 
torious service during the campaign of 1862 under General Frémont in Virginia, and at the same 
time received the brevet rank of colonel for faithful and meritorious service during the war. He re- 
tired November 4, 1865. Possibly the only additional information now available about Tracy's 
life after his retirement until his death on June 3, 1893, is a brief note in a genealogy of Mfs. Tracy's 
tamily. According to this source, the little son Parris died in 1864 at the age of seven. Two other 
sons were born to the Tracys: Paul Haddock’Tracy, on August 12, 1865, and Porter Tracy, on 
February 8, 1867. Heitman, Historical Register, 1, 968; Charles H. Farnham, History of the De- 
scendants of John Whitman of Weymouth, Massachusetts (New Haven, 1889), p. 374. 





VIGNETTES OF FAMOUS MISSOURIANS 


DIRECTED BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


COMPILED BY DOROTHY J. CALDWELL 


A congressman who achieved important federal legislation for 
the nation’s agriculturists, a famous United States senator who 
championed the development of the West, and a country doctor who 
was influential in the founding of a Missouri college, are the subjects 
of the current series of biographical sketches highlighting the 
contributions of Missourians to state and national life. They 
were prepared for release to newspapers of the State in January, 
February, and March, 1957, under the title, “This Week in Mis- 
souri History.” 


The portrait of the ‘Father of U. S. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations” used in the first article was the gift of the late F. B. 
Mumford, former dean of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri. The portrait of the subject of the second sketch is from 
a painting by Matthew Harris Jouett, (ca. 1825), used through the 
courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art, and the picture of his 
home is from the Tennessee State Library. The portrait and illustra- 
tion in the third sketch are used through the courtesy of the William 


Jewell College Alumni Association. 


References are listed with each article for those who wish to 
read further. 
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THIS MISSOURI CONGRESSMAN HAS BEEN CALLED THE ‘‘FATHER 


OF U. S. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS” 


Released January 10, 1957 


Protagonist in Congress of agricultural interests, he was pri- 


marily responsible for the passage of the first federal act for the 
establishment of experiment stations in connection with agricul- 
tural colleges in the states and territories of the United States. 
Who was he? 


fr. 


i) 





What was his background? 


A. He was born near Georgetown, Kentucky, in 1833. He 
attended the Lexington public schools and studied law in 
Richmond, Kentucky. After his admission to the bar in 1854, 
he moved to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, where he became a 
prominent lawyer and a 
leader of the Democratic 
party in northeast Missouri. 


What did he do before his elec- 
tion to Congress? 


A. During the Civil War he 
was commissioned captain 
and lieutenant colonel in the 
Confederate Army and was 
placed in charge of the ex- 
change of prisoners. His 
work was highly commended 
by his superior officers. After: “Father of U. S. Agricultural 
the war he resumed law prac- Experiment Stations” 

tice in Hannibal. In 1878 he 

was elected to Congress, where he served eight successive terms. 





Tlow did he gain influence in the national House of Representatives? 
A. By his aggressive leadership, personal integrity, mastery of 
procedure, and close friendship with J. G. Carlisle and C. F. 
Crisp, the House Democratic leaders, he wielded great influ- 
ence. It was said of him that he was a hard fighter but never 
treasured enmities. 
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What was his greatest achievement in Congress? 


A. His greatest achievement was his successful fight for the act 
of 1887 which bears his name, providing for the first continuing 
appropriations for the establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations for scientific research. This has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a body of scientific facts which form the basis of agricul- 
tural teaching, including agricultural extension, and greatly 


influence farming practice. 


IVhat were his other accomplishments in Congress? 


A. He was a leader in secur- 
ing the establishment of the 
office of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the President’s cab- 
inet. As chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture in 
1884, he sponsored the bill 
creating the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and in 1886 he 
introduced the first oleomar- 
garine bill enacted by Con- 
gress, requiring that all imita- 
tions of butter be labeled and 
taxed. Because of his activi- 
ties in connection with this 
bill, he was called ‘‘Bull- 
Butter’ by some of his 
opponents. He was the 
author of approximately fifty 
other laws of importance to 
agricultural interests in the 
United States. f 


What did he do after he left 
Congress? 


A. In 1894 he returned to his 
farm, “Strawberry Hill,” near 
Hannibal, where he _ bred 














Dan W. Sigler Photo 
His Statue in Hannibal 


trotting horses and Jersey cattle. As president of the National 
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Dairy Union, he led a winning fight a short time before his death 
in 1896 for the enactment of a law taxing filled cheese. 


7. How is his memory honored in Missouri? 


A. His daughter, who died in 1923, bequeathed his home farm to 
the State of Missouri. Since 1930, it has been developed as a 
dairy experiment station, operated jointly by the Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri, and the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. His statue, erected by friends in 
1915, stands in Central Park, Hannibal. 


8. What was his name? 


A. William Henry Hatch. 


[References: H. L. Conard (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (New York, 1901), 
III, 202; L. H. Bailey, Cyclopedia of American Agriculture (New York, 1909), IV, 424; Dumas 
Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), VIII, 394-395; F. B. Mumford, 
‘William Hatch, His Great Contribution to Agriculture,” Missouri Historical Review, XVIII 
(July, 1924), 503-506; A. C. Ragsdale, ‘‘The Hatch Dairy Experiment Station Farm,” (Typescript 
copy, 1934, in files of the State Historical Society); Floyd C. Shoemaker (ed.), Missouri Day by Day 
Jefferson City, 1943), II, 170.] 


THIS GREAT CHAMPION OF THE WEST SERVED 30 YEARS AS 
U. S. SENATOR FROM MISSOURI 


Released February 14, 1957 


One of the first to realize the future of the West, he made land 
ownership easier for settlers by his advocacy of pre-emption’ rights 
and cheap public land sales; he was a leader in keeping the Oregon 
country for the United States; he was influential in effecting the 
Platte Purchase; and he early advocated a railroad from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific. Do you know his name? 


1. What was his background? 


A. He was born in Hillsborough, North Carolina, in 1782. His 
father died when he was eight, and after a brief attendance at the 
University of North Carolina, he moved with his mother’s 
family in 1799 to a farm near Nashville, Tennessee. He served in 
the Tennessee senate in 1809 and two years later was admitted to 
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the bar. An aide-de-camp to General Andrew Jackson in the War 
of 1812, he later was involved in a street brawl with Jackson, 
which made him locally unpopular. He moved to St. Louis 
in 1815. 


What did he do in Missouri? 


A. An able lawyer, soon he was identified with the interests of 
his wealthy St. Louis clients, fur traders, and claimants of 
Spanish land grants, who were influential in Missouri politics. 
As editor of the St. Louis Enquirer from 1819 to 1821, he estab- 
lished himself as political spokesman in Missouri’s struggle for 
statehood. Five years after he came to the State, he was elected 
one of Missouri's first two United States senators by a bare 
majority of one vote. The following year he married Miss 
Elizabeth McDowell, a Virginia girl, and the one gentle spot in 
his rugged nature was his chivalrous attachment to his wife. 


Ilow did he become a dominant political figure in the State and 
Nation? 


A. As senator, he made a strong bid for popularity by represent- 
ing the prevailing sentiments of Missourians in his support of 
Andrew Jackson, with whom he had become reconciled, and by 


e. ~~ 


Ke 


Tennessee State Library 


His Early Home in Tennessee 
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his advocacy of western settlement and development. His 
remarkable memory, knowledge of history, and masterful use of 
invective made him famous as a Senate debater and orator. By 
1830 he was the dominant political figure in Missouri and one of 
the most important public men in the Nation. 


What caused the decline of his great popularity in Missouri? 


A. He opposed the annexation of Texas in 1844, an extremely 
popular measure in Missouri, fearing it would lead to war 
with Mexico. Advocating 
a “hard” money policy, for 
which he acquired the sobri- 
quet, “Old Bullion,” he incur- 
red the opposition of the 
commercial interests of the 
State. Powerful political 
enemies and his own vanity 
and egotism contributed to 
his downfall. Loyal to the 
Union, he refused to obey the 
Missouri legislature’s instruc- 
tions in the Jackson-Napton 
resolutions of 1849, and in 
his campaign for re-election 
made his famous “appeal to 
the people,” which ended Courtesy Cleveland Musenm of Art 
with his defeat in 1851. Gift of Mrs. Otto Miller 


Missouri’s Great Champion of 
Western Development 





What did he do later? 


A. He was elected to the national House of Representatives in 
1852, defeated in 1854, defeated for election to the Senate in 1855, 
and waged an unsuccessful campaign for governor in 1856. He 
later completed his Thirty Years’ View and wrote Abridgement of 
the Debates of Congress, not only as a record of history but to 
supply him with the means of a living. Suffering from cancer, he 
died in Washington D. C. in 1858 and was buried in St. Louis, 
where thousands paid him tribute. 


6. How is his memory honored? 





A. His statue, presented by the State of Missouri to Congress 
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in 1899, stands in Statuary Hall. Another statue, erected in 1868, 
stands in Lafayette Park, St. Louis. The State erected a monu- 
ment over his grave in 1903. Six counties in the United States 
have been named for him. 


7. What was his name? 


A. Thomas Hart Benton. 


|References: William Nisbet Chambers, Old Bullion Benton, Senator from the New West 
Boston, 1956); Allen Johnson (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), II, 
210-213; William M. Meigs, The Life of Thomas Hart Benton (Philadelphia, 1924); Joseph M. 
Rogers, Thomas H. Benton (Philadelphia, 1905); Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Hart Benton (New 
York, 1892); Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), I, 672-696.) 


THE FIRST BAPTIST COLLEGE IN MISSOURI WAS NAMED 
FOR THIS COUNTRY DOCTOR 


Released March 14, 194? 


This frontier Missouri physician, civic leader, and State legis- 
lator, made a large pledge and solicited other funds to encourage the 
location of the State university at Columbia; he donated munifi- 
cently for the founding of the first Baptist college in Missouri, 
located at Liberty and named in his honor. Do you know his name? 


1. When did he come to Missouri? 


A. He emigrated from Kentucky to old Franklin in Howard 
County in 1820 and the next year settled in Columbia. Born in 
Loudon County, Virginia, in 1789, he later moved with his 
family to Kentucky where he received a medical degree from 
Transylvania University. 


i) 


What was his success as a pioneer physician? 


A. One of the few early physicians to make money from his prac- 
tice, he did not hesitate to bring suit against his debtors. But it 
was said that the night was never too dark for him to travel miles 
to wait on patients who could not pay him a penny. Incurring 
the displeasure of the Little Bonne Femme congregation near 
Columbia by his denunciation of a fellow member as ‘‘a quack 
who calls himself a physician,’ he withdrew from the church and 
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with other Baptists organized the first denominational church in 
Columbia in 1823. 


What civic improvements did he make in Columbia? 


A. As city trustee, with foresight he insisted that the main street 
be laid out 100 feet wide; as mayor, he sponsored the Columbia 
Fair in 1835, the first agricultural fair in Boone County; and he 
also supervised the construc- 
tion of the Boone County 
Courthouse, completed in 
1847. He was the author of 
the stone slab _ inscription, 
“Oh, Justice! when expelled 
from other habitations, make 
this thy dwelling place,”’ pre- 
served in the present court- 
house building and on the 
walls of the Denver Post. 





ey 


What influence did he have in 


5 ] 4 ] : 9 Courtesy Wm. Jewell College Alumni Assn. 
State legislation: 


A Famous Missouri College Bears 
a ae z His Name 
A. Serving as State repre- 


sentative for one term in 1826 and as State senator from 
1830 to 1834, he advocated legislation for the building of 
roads and schools, the abolition of the pillory and the whipping 
post for criminal punishment, and was the author of the statute 
on confidential communications between doctor and patient. 


For what work is he best remembered in Missouri? 


A. The college at Liberty, one of three famous Missouri colleges 
named for three prominent Baptists who lived for a time in 
Columbia, stands as his greatest memorial. In 1843, he offered 
$10,000 in Missouri lands to the Missouri Baptist General 
Association if $16,000 more could be raised for the college. 
Unnamed and unlocated, the college was chartered in 1849, and 
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after animated competition between several counties, the Clay 
County site was chosen and the college named for him. 

He moved to Liberty to 
supervise the construction of 
the first building and it was 
thought that his death in 1852, 
before the building was fin- 
ished, was due to over-exer- 
tion in this work. He was 
buried in the old cemetery 
near Columbia which bears 





his family name. 


Courtesy Wm. Jewell College Alumni Assn. 


What was his name? This College Building Bears His 
Name 


A. William Jewell. 


{Reterences: Church and College, X11, No. 1, November, 1953; James G. Clark, History of 


William Jewell College (St. Louis, 1893); North Todd Gentry, Dr. William Jewell (Columbia, 1932); 


M. Lawson, “Founding and Location of William Jewell College,"’ Missouri Historical Society 


Collections (St. Louis, 1912), IV, No. 3, 275-289; J. C. Maple and R. P. Rider, Missouri Baptisi 
Biography (Kansas City, 1914), I, 99-104; Floyd C. Shoemaker, (ed.), Missouri Day by Day (Jefter- 
son City, 1942), I, 3.] 








HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
\ PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


Through the encouragement of written accounts of the folklore, 
traditions, customs, and modes of living in a community and the 
preservation of these accounts, a local historical society may make 
a valuable contribution to the history of Missouri. These written 
records will give to present and future generations our concepts of 
the age and locality in which we live and the past from which we 
came. 

Source material is all about us—in anecdotes and folklore; in 
diaries, journals, and old letters; and especially in the storehouse of 
memories of older citizens. Krom our intimate knowledge of the 
community, the most interesting, vivid, and useful history may be 
written. 


Of course we know that Mark Twain drew upon the memories 
of his childhood experiences in Missouri for the creation of several 
of his most famous characters and scenes, and we are familiar with 
the works of Vance Randolph, Homer Croy, and other well-known 
authors who have caught the flavor of Missouri's past customs and 
usages. But few of us realize that many other regional writers 
have made significant contributions to the culture, legend, and lore 
of the State through vivid, artistic, and historically accurate inter- 
pretations of the past in the Missouri localities where they live. 

South of the Middle Border, by Hugh P. Williamson, is an excel- 
lent example of historical regional writing. As simply and naturally 
as a spinner of tales at the family fireside, Mr. Williamson tells 
the story of John Williamson and his contemporaries who moved to 
Carroll County, Missouri, in the 1840's from Kentucky, where their 
ancestors had tarried for a generation. With poetic imagery, the 
author shows the deep satisfaction of the Carroll County settlers 
with the abundant harvest reaped after the labor and uncertainty 
of seed time and growth; their feeling of security from hunger after 
neighborly cooperation at butchering time; their fervent and 
unquestioning patriotism as they listened to the florid phrases of 
the old-fashioned Fourth of July oration; their uncompromising 
attitude toward transgressors of the moral code; and many other 
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facets of their attitudes and modes of living in early day Carroll 
County. 

To encourage authors to write and publish similar stories based 
on Missouri's community life is one of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of a local historical society. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months of November and December, 1956, 
and January, 1957, the following members of the Society have 
increased its membership as indicated: 


ONE HUNDRED NEW MEMBERS 


Warren, David M., Panhandle, Texas 


SIXTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Kelly, Clem T., St. Louis 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Blanton, David E., Sikeston 
Johnson, Louise, Mexico 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 
Wright, Charles L., St. Louis 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 
Fawks, L. R., Forest City 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
Clay, Thomas Ewing, Jamestown 
Griffis, C. O., Slater 
Leeper, C. L., Kirksville 
McGrath, J. J., Sedalia 
Mauntel, Fred, Washington 
Price, James W., Princeton 
Shadwell, Mrs. Wray, Clinton 
Snyder, Frank L., Nevada 
Wilson, Ralph V., St. Louis 

FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
Burrows, E. R., Van Buren 
Chambliss, Mrs. Emma, Louisville, Ky. 
Palmer, Mrs. Ernest Jesse, Webb City 
Sames, Arthur M., Centralia 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Bellister, Albert, Affton 
Corder, Leon W., Jefferson City 
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Hiller, Osee L., Kahoka 

Kampschroeder, Norvin, Washington 
Knox, William F., Warrensburg 

Sarasin, Mrs. Walter A., Kansas City 
Wescott, Mrs. Charles M., Pittsburgh, Pa 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


3oder, Bartlett, St. Joseph 
Chiles, Mrs. Henry C., Lexington 
Christy, J. S., Kirkwood 

Elbert, Mrs. Dan H., St. Louis 
Estes, Wellborn, Clayton 

Flynn, Mrs. L. D., Columbia 
Foster, P. F., Arbela 

l'rancis, Mrs. Marion S., Clayton 
Frick, Mrs. C. F., Lexington 
Grimes, M. E., St. Joseph 
Hoffman, Dimmitt, Sedalia 
Holmes, K. 
Ingenthron, Elmo, Forsyth 

Irwin, Mrs. Edna M., New York, N. Y. 


B., Columbia 


ONE NEW 


Aber, Mrs. Laurence M., Jefferson City 

Adams, Mr. & Mrs. Bruce, Florissant 

Alcorn, Bessie & Marie, Kansas City 

Anderson, Mrs. Roscoe, St. Louis 

Aylor, Richard B., Jefferson City 

Bader, Mrs. Mary E., Marshfield 

Ball, Mr. & Mrs. Hampton B., Colum- 
bia 

Bequette, Dennis, Ballwin 

Blakemore, Frank P., Columbia 

Boughan, Earl J., Kansas City 

Bray, A. O., Webster Groves 

Brightwell, A. W., Kahoka 

Brown, Clarah Frances, Marshall 

Brown, Tom B., Edina 

Buehrer, Mrs. C. E., 

Burrus, Miss Temple, St. Louis 

Bushnell, Sam C., St. Charles 

Caldwell, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph, Colum- 
bia 

Coggins, William N., St. Louis 


Lawson 


Cook, Donald H., Long Beach, Calif. 

Crum, George W., Kansas City 

Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Duggan, Jerry T., Kansas City 


Jewell, Ann Etta, Golden City 

Jost, Henry L., Belton 

Keller, A. G., Cape Girardeau 

Lomax, Wm. B., Montrose, Colorado 

McDonald, J. A., Washington 

Montgomery, J. A., Washington 

Pauly, C. A., St. Louis 

Schick, Floyd M., Lee’s Summit 

Schneller, George, St. Louis 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 

Tatum, Mrs. M. L., Kinsley, Kansas 

Williams, Mrs. Sara Lockwood, Colum- 
bia 


MEMBER 


Eckman, Arvid E., St. Louis 

Edwards, Mrs. Janette, Kansas City 

English, W. Francis, Columbia 

Flaherty, Mrs. Harry E., Pennsauken, 
N. H. 

Funk, E. M., Columbia 

Galbraith, Mrs. Arthur, Springfield 

Givens, Oma, Mexico 

Hayden, Charles V., Kansas City 

Hermann, Mr. & Mrs. J. E., Springfield 

Hooper, Thomas R., Maryville. 

Hungate, H. Lynn, St. Louis 

Hunt, Bruce H., Kirksville 

Irvine, J. W., Marshall 

Johnson, Ralph P., Osceola 

Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 

Keller, Cal, Moberly 

Knox, Mrs. Edgar C., Independence 

Lawhorn, Mrs. W. C., Columbia 

Leech, C. A., Columbia 

Lemmon, Sidney, Kansas City 

Lewis, Mary L., St. Louis 

Litz, Arthur, St. Louis 

Lucas, Mrs. Okla H., Fayette 

Lusk, Robert E., Columbia 

McClain, L. R., Crystal City 
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MeKinny, Mrs. J. J., DeWitt 
McNabb, J. E., Appleton City 
Marriott, Walter E., Columbia 
Massie, Gerald E., Jefferson City 
Meyer, Scott, Hannibal 

Miller, Orator O., Clayton 
Moentmann, F. A., Norborne 
Munsey, Pierce, Denver, Colorado 
Moncrief, Adiel J., St. Joseph 
Neuhoff, Dorothy A., St. Louis 
Parker, George, St. Louis 

Pharis, Donald, Liberty 

Pinnick, Georgia D., Clayton 
Robinett, P. N., Washington, D. C. 
Sampson, C. J., St. Louis 
Sanders, John O., Cassville 
Scorah, Ralph E., Columbia 

Shea, Mr. & Mrs. John, Lexington 
Smith, Mrs. R. C., Columbia 
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Somerville, George W., Chillicothe 

Staats, Mrs. Earl W., Wilmington, Del. 

Storckman, Clem F., Jefferson City 

Sullivan, S. H., Sullivan 

Swink, Mr. & Mrs. John, Farmington 

Swofford, Mrs. Robert T., Jr., Kansas 
City 

Thompson, Mrs. J. Frank, Columbia 

Todd, James, Moberly 

Toler, W. R., Kansas City 

Vogel, Morley Johnson, Kansas City 

Wade, A. R., Hannibal 

West, I]. K., Brookfield 

Winton, J. F., Seneca 

Wood, Mrs. Benson, Jefferson City 

Wright, Donald T., St. Louis 

Yeckel, Mrs. Alma, St. Louis 

Yeoham, Mrs. A. L., Jefferson City 


Youngman, L. Louise, Bethany 


NEW MEMBERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


our hundred and fifty 


applications for membership were 


received by the Society during the three months of November and 


December, 1956, and January, 1957. 


The total annual and life 


memberships as of February 1, 1957, was 8,661. 


The new members are: 


Aber, Mrs. Laurence M., Jefferson City 
Adair, Mrs. John, Clayton 

Adams, Mrs. W. C., Centralia 

Aiken, R. F., Marshall 

Alexander, Hugh B., Jamestown 
Algermissen, S. C., Montgomery City 
Allebach, J. Frederic, Albany 
Anderson, John Lyon, Columbia 
Anderson, Lyon, St. Louis 

Ankrum, Ward E., Columbia, LIFE 
Arthur, Henry W., Kansas City 
Austin, Allene, Albany 

Aylor, Mrs. Ben C., Webb City 
Babst, Guy M., Kansas City 

Bailey, Mrs. Joe H., Overland 

Baird, Mrs. Vena L., Sterling, Colo. 
Baldwin, Frank, Kirksville 

Ballow, Fred C., Shelbina 


Barnes, Mrs. J. B., Boonville 
Brown, Sidney C., Brentwood 
Barnett, Don, Neosho 
Bates, Hugh, Cassville 
Bayley, H. G., Carmi, Illinois 
Beaver, C. B., Elmo 
Becket, Walter G., Nevada 
Bequette, Paul H., Ballwin 
Bennett, John, St. Joseph 
Berry, Mrs. James C., Mexico 
Betzer, Marie K., Carrollton 
Bielby, A. J., Jr., St. Joseph 
Biggerstaff, John, Plattsburg 
Biggerstaff, John L., Kirksville 
Bishop, W. H., Dallas, Texas 
Blackwell, Horace F., Kansas City 
Blackwell, Mrs. Lillian P., Bowling 
Green 











Blakeney, Patrick A., Sr., St. Louis 

Boelsen, Otto, Carrollton, LIFE 

Bond, John O., Jefferson City 

Booth, Agens, St. Louis 

Booth, Eden C., Pleasant Hill 

Booth, Mrs. H. E., Lexington 

Borman, C. E., Alton, Illinois 

Bowen, Jenks, Higbee 

Boyer, Harry, La Plata 

Bozarth, L. S., Kansas City 

Bratton, Lew, Nevada 

Bremer, Walter, St. Louis 

Brice, J. C., Salem 

Brite, Mrs. Rose L., Springfield 

Brock, Mrs. Barkley, Clayton 

Brockfield, Viola, Washington 

Brott, W. F., Arlington, Va. 

Brown, Charles, Palmyra 

Brown, Lela, Kansas City 

Brown, Sidney C., Brentwood 

Brown, Mr. & Mrs. W. C., Jr., Prairie 
Village, Kansas 

Brown, William F., Sedalia 

Bryant, Marjorie, Rogers, Arkansas 

Bucher, Hy E., St. Louis 

Bulkley, Mrs. Frances W., St. Louis 

Bullard, Jack, Hickman Mills 

Burchfield, Mrs. Helen, Mexico 

Burdman, Joe, Kirksville 

Burge, R. G., Berkeley, California 

Burk, Charles G., Stanfield, Oregon 

Burrows, E. D., Van Buren 

Burtnett, Henry L., Forest City 

Butler, Charles H., Sikeston 

Butts, Hadley, Slater 

Campbell, John M. & Sherry, St. Louis 


‘ampbell, Mrs. Paul M., Minden, La. 


( 

Campbell, Johnny T., Columbia 
Cannon, E. C., Poplar Bluff 

Carlson, Fred, Gravois Mills 

Carr, E. E., Poplar Bluff 

Caylor, John A., Nevada 

Chambliss, Nell B., St. Louis 

Chase, E. O., Seneca 

Chrisman, Aubrey, New Cambria 
Clark, E. B., Webster Groves 
Cleaver, John, Perry 

Cline, Claiborn W., Otterville 

Cline, Hunter P., North Kansas City 
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Coffeen, Mrs. C. C., Kansas City 

Collins, Harry L., Sedalia 

Commonwealth National Library, 
Canberra, Australia 

Cook, Mrs. R. J., Los Angeles, Calif. 

‘ook, Warren, Branson 

Sooper, Jack, Springfield 

‘ooper, L. C., Slater 

‘ordes, Charles F., Jefferson City 

‘osgrove, William D., Kansas City 

‘raig, H. M., Evanston, Illinois 

‘randall, Earl S., Kansas City 

rawford, Thomas, Kansas City 

rews, Mrs. Gideon, Holland 

rews, Raymond E., Odessa 

‘rowe, Lewis, Odessa 

‘urry, Mrs. C. H., Parkville 

Daniel, Frances, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Davis, True, Jr., St. Joseph 

Dean, W. F., Sedalia 

Delaney, Bob, Charleston 

Delano, J. W., St. James 

Dennler, Mrs. Carl, Orono, Maine 

Deramus, Mrs. W. N., Kansas City 

Dexter, Mrs. Martha L., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Dickhaus, Jerome P., New York, N. Y. 

Dill, A. J., Affton 

Dirman, Elmer, Seneca 

Dobbins, Thomas D., Forest City 

Dodge, R. H., Kansas City 

Dorsey, N. W., Crystal City 

Dowell, Roy, New London 

Duncan, Walter C., Kirksville 

Duncan, William, Hawk Point - 

Durcholz, Otto, Washington 

Dye, Joe W., Sikeston 

Eager, Henry C., Kansas City 

Eckman, Gary Alan, Webster Groves 

Edmonds, Mr. & Mrs. R. M., St. Louis 

Edmonston, Mrs. J. C., Mexico 

Edwards, Walter, Jr., New Madrid 

Ehlers, Rudolph, Norborne 

Ellerman, Edgar W., Clayton 

Emery, Charles, Bonne Terre 
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Englage, Roland, Sarcoxie 

Eppenberger, Fred A., St. Louis 

Faubion, Mrs. R. P. North Hollywood, 
California 
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Fay, Robert, Rock Port 

Featherston, Lynn, Doniphan 

Feldhausen, Mr. & Mrs. E. 
bia 


J., Colum- 


Fergason, Lona, Kirksville 
Ficklin, J. W., Columbia 
Finney, Stephen O., Kirkwood 
Firestone, Frank, Ash Grove 
Fischer, George, Altenburg 
Forest City High School, Forest City 
Franklin, Mrs. Jessie, Kansas City 
Fredrickson, Edward W., St. Louis 
Frick, Mr. & Mrs. Frank, Higginsville 
Fry, Margaret Belle, Hannibal 
Fry, Meredith W., Jefferson City 
Fulkerson, William M., Kirksville 
Fuller, J. Hubert, Princeton 
Funke, Herbert C., Maplewood 
lurrer, Joseph F., St. Louis 
Gabelsberger, James, St. Louis 
ralbraith, Mrs. Lester V., Webb City 
rardner, Mr. & Mrs. G. E., Kansas 
City 


vershenson, Harry, St. Louis 
sifford, R. M., Green City 
rildersleeve, Mrs. Thelma, Clayton 


rillespie, Paul, Ridgeway 
rilstrap, A. M., Mound City 
slascock, Fred, Hayti 


wins, M. E., Louisiana 


xordon, Russell, Forest City 


iragg, J. Edward, St. Louis 


iraham, Benjamin, Montgomery City 


iraham, Robert, New London 


ireenburg, Alcuin, Conception 
sreene, Mr. and Mrs. E. J., Sedalia 


Griffith, Gordon, Perryville 
Griffith, O. P., Waynesville 
Grimes, Philip A., Centralia 
Grimes, Mrs. V. E., Sr., Slater 
Grubbs, Nelle, Liberty 
Gschwend, W. C., Alton, Illinois 
Gudjen, Mrs. James F., Webb City 
Guillod, Lula Belle, Kansas City 
Gunz, George, Kansas City 
Guyton, T. A., New Cambria 
Guyton, William, Paynesville 
Hall, John R., Marshall, LIFE 
Hallett, Floyd P., Kirkwood 
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Handly, Mary Jane, San Marcos, Tex. 

Harmon, Forrest, Noel 

Harris, H. R., Sedalia 

Harris, Mark P., Columbia 

Hartnett, James R., St. Louis 

Hauser, Ruth, St. Louis 

Hayden, Ward, Moberly 

Hazelton, Mrs. Mary Casteel, Prince- 
ton 

Hayes, Frank W., Sedalia 

Hays, F. A., Springfield 

Hawkins, Dwight, Ozark 

Heckart, C. A., Chillicothe 

Hecker, George S., St. Louis 

Heitman, Carl, Palmyra 

Helein, George J., St. Louis 

Henckler, Herman, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henderson Ervin, Bowling Green 

Herboth, Herman, Kirksville 

Herring, Donald, Norborne 

Hicks, Oneil, Forest City 

Hill, Lester L., Slater 

Hill, Mrs. R. B., Highland, II. 

Himmelberg, Ray, Washington 

Hines, Homer R., Kansas City 

Hinton, J. W., Hollywood, Calif. 

Hoch, Mrs. Ed J., Labadie 

Hocker, Lon, St. Louis 

Hoeman, G. H., Jr., Washington 

Hollenbeck, Marshall, Sikeston 

Holub, Mrs. Harry, St. Joseph 

Hook, C. H., Auxvasse 

Hopkins, Elmer, Bloomfield 

Horn, Clinton M., Shaker Heights, O. 

Hoskins, L. M., Jefferson City 

Hosmer, John, Marshfield 

Howitt, Fred, King City 

Hunnius, Harold O., St. Louis 

Hunter, Sam, Jr., New Madrid 

Hutcherson, Lynn, Palmyra 

Ingoe, Peter M., Webster Groves 
LIFE 

Isbell, J. R., San Francisco, Calif. 

Jackson, Joe, Jr., Maryville 

Jamestown High School, Jamestown 

Jarvis, E. R., Sikeston 

Jeffress, C. L., Poplar Bluff 

Johnson, Mrs. A. M., Kansas City 

Johnson, Lula, Jefferson City 
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Jones, G. R., St. Joseph 

Jones, Melvin A., Kahoka 

Jungck, Gus, O'Fallon, Illinois 

Jungsmeyer, Stanley, Jamestown 

Kahoka Public School, Kahoka, Mo. 

IXampschroeder, A. F., St. Louis 

KXarsch, Robert F., Columbia 

Keeney, Fred, Jr., St. James 

Keith, Richard, Kirksville 

Keller, Fred A., Cape Girardeau 

Keller, Lawrence, Jr., Alton, Illinois 

Kelleter, Helen, Van Buren 

Kennedy, Mrs. Thomas, Kansas City 

King, Mrs. Alma, Webster Groves 

Kinkhorst, L. A., Brunswick 

Kinsey, Mrs. Jane H., Bay City, Mich. 

Kirk, H. A., Princeton 

Kirk, Mrs. Ray H., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Kitt, Randall R., Chillicothe 

Knox, John G., Tucson, Arizona 

Knox, Robert D., Wilmette, Illinois 

Kralemann, Fred, St. Louis 

Kruel, Kenneth, Washington 

Lair, Frank, Charleston 

Land, Frank S., Kansas City 

Landau, Sherman, St. Louis 

Lanigan, Fred W., St. Louis 

Large, Jack, St. Louis 

Laun, George O., St. James 

Lay, James A., Franklin 

Lewis, Mrs. Hix, Burlington Junction 

Linehan, Emmet, St. Louis 

Linn, James E., Stephens 

Little, John Knox, Kansas City 

Logan, Glenn, Clayton 

Lomax, C. K., Sumner 

Lottman, A. C., Pine Lawn 

Lovinger, Warren C., Warrensburg 

Luke, Sister Mary, San Rafael, Calif. 

Lusk, Robert E., Columbia 

Lynch, Frank H., Lineville, lowa 

McCarty, Joe, Milan 

McCausland, Ellen, St. Louis 

McDaniel, A. E., California 

McGrath, Mrs. John, Sedalia 

McKee, Mary Carolyn, Brooklyn, 
N.. ¥. 

McKinney, Howard C., 
Arkansas 
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McNamer, Glen, Arbela 

McNeal, Allen I., Marceline 

McQuie, Mrs. W. D., Sr., Montgomery 
City 

McQuie, Walter D., Montgomery City 

Maddox, John W., Shaw, Mississippi 

Main, C. B., Monett 

Mall, Anthony, Marshfield 

Mark Twain School, Rueter 

Martin, Mrs. Tom, Brookfield 

Mason, Glen, Green City 

Matthews, Ralph E., St. Louis 

Maupin, Mrs. Carlene, Mexico 

Maupin, Mrs. Reece, Mexico 

Maxwell, Robert G., St. Joseph 

May, Lucien E., Princeton 

Mayfield, Everett, Seymour 

Meyer, Herman, Alton, Illinois 

Meyer, Lynn, Clayton 

Meyer, Richard D., Milan 

Meyer, Mr. & Mrs. Tye, Slater 

Michel, Homer C., Owensville 

Miller, Andy, Higbee 

Miller, Orator O., Clayton 

Miller, W. S., Hope 

Millsap, Jake, Mt. Vernon 

Milner, Mrs. Anna F., Stanford, Calif. 

Minerva Club, Bowling Green 

Mitchell, S. E., Malden 

Molner, Raymond H., Affton 

Morgan, Eugene, Cameron 

Morgan, Mrs. James 0., Parkville 

Morgan, Vic, Neosho 

Moziek, Mrs. Matthew, Dallas, Texas 

Muirhead, R. M., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Murray, C. V., Marceline 

Myers, Barney T., Columbia 

Neale, Mr. & Mrs. M. C., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Naunheim, A. R., Jennings 

Naunheim, W. H., Sr., Jennings 

Neef, E. P., Sedalia 

Nichel, V. C., Rockaway Beach 

Niven, Alexander C., St. Louis 

Nixon, E. W., Moberly 

Noland, Alice, St. Louis 

Norman, Franklin, Nevada 

Norvell, Thomas F., St. Louis 

Nunley, Judy, Van Buren 
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Nunn, Jery, Nevada 

Olson, V. J., Centralia 

O'Neal, Miles, Jamestown 

Otto, Carl, Creve Coeur 

Oyler, Mrs. Max B., Trenton 

Parker, Ward S., Creve Coeur 

Parks, Paul, St. Clair 

Paterson, N. T., Nevada 

Payden, Harold, Marceline 

Pearson, Fred, Cainsville 

Pendleton, F. D., University City 

Penny, Mr. & Mrs. H. M., 
Arizona 


Phoenix, 


Perry, Charles, Pine Lawn 

Pogue, Ralph, Noel 

Pomerko, Mrs. Maxine, Centertown, 
LIFE 

Pool, Mrs. Lloyd K., Silver Spgs., Md. 

Popper, Mrs. Edward, Westport, Conn. 

Postlethwaite, Ken, Nevada 

Potter, Harley E., Affton 

Pratt, T. B., New Haven 

Pregge, Mrs. Walter F., Kansas City 

Prindle, Mrs. A. E., Quincey, II. 

Privett, Mrs. Joe E., Bowling Green 

Pruett, Mrs. Paul R., Centralia 

Public Library, Golden City 

Ralston, Frank, Rich Hill 

Rand, H. J., Seneca 

Rausch, Mr. & Mrs. C. G., Kansas City 

Ray, Willard, Hayti 

Rhodes, John F., Kansas City 

Rice, Mrs. R. H., Haverford, Pa. 

Richards, G. T., Camdenton 

Riley, Ray, Maitland 

Riling, Ray, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roach, John F., Eldon 

Robert, Harry J., St. Louis 

Roberts, Raymond, Columbia 

Robertson, Albert, Malta Bend 

Rodgers, Jane, Mexico 

Rogers, Carrol, Mansfield 

Rohrer, John, Bourbon 

Roschke, M. H., St. Louis 

Rowan, Gerald, Cape Girardeau 

Rozier, Edgar, St. Louis 

Rutherford, Kenneth, Lexington 

Sappington, David, Kansas City 

Savage, J. E., Columbia 
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Schaberg, Mrs. Edith, Clayton 

Schifferdecker, W. C., Norborne 

Schmitt, Dennis, Washington 

Schrader, L. H., Jackson 

Schutz, John F., St. Louis 

Scorah, Mrs. R. L., Columbia 

Scrivner, Jesse C., Kansas City 

H. W. Sever Mem’! Library, Kahoka 

Shackelford, Mrs. Ellis, Burlington 
Junction 

Sheppard, Lee C., Columbia 

Shockley, Tom A., Waynesville 

Shoemaker, Price, St. Joseph 

Shotwell, Clarence L., Pacific 

Sifford, C. D., Jefferson City 

Skelton, Mrs. Ike, Lexington 

Skinner, Mrs. J. A., Webb City 

Slater, Richard, Liberty 

Smith, E. L., St. Joseph 

Smith, H. F., Drexel 

Smith, J. Toalson, Jr., Bowling Green 

Smith, Laurence R., Kansas City 

Smith, Mr. & Mrs. Lewis A., Slater 

Smith, Richard, Sikeston 

Smith, Russell E., Columbia 

Snyder, Mrs. D. A., St. Louis 

Spicer, Marion, Jefferson City 

Spielman, Robert C., St. Louis 

Springston, Mrs. Otto, Ashley 

Spurrier, Robert L., Butler 

Staton, Mrs. R. H., Carrollton 

Steele, C. W., Lewiston, Maine 

Steincross, Herbert, Nevada 

Steinmann, Mrs. John F., Kahoka 

Stemmler, George L., St. Louis 

Stiffler, R. Ewing, Denver, Colo. 

Stone, Mrs. Pauline, Decatur, Ill. 

Stone, Mrs. S. L., University City 

Suedmeyer, Ralph W., St. Louis 

Sullins, Richard, Madison 

Sundelius, Mrs. C. G., Kalispell, Mont. 

Sunderwirth, Mr. & Mrs. H. G., Holly- 
wood, California 

Swift, E. B., Columbia 

Swift, James V., St. Louis 

Swink, J. Ed, Farmington 

Tally, Darby, St. Charles 

Taylor, Kenneth N., Macon 

Thoming, Mrs. Cora, St. Clair 














Thompson, M. L., Mound City 

Todd, Mrs. T. P., Washington 

Touton, L. L., Jr., Fresno, Calif. 

Treat, Mrs. Georgia, Ferguson 

Turley, C. P., Van Buren 

Tyler, Charles, Liberty 

Vaughn, J. T., Claycomo 

Vogel, Robert, Odessa 

Wade, Carl, Centralia 

Wagner, May, Clayton 

Wagner, Thomas K., Kansas City 

Wagner, W. H., Jackson 

Wagoner, R. G., Cape Girardeau 

Waninger, William, Lemay 

Ward, F. L., Plattsburg 

Warren, Mrs. G. P., Carrolton 

Waters, H. E., Golden City 

Watkins, Richard, Sikeston 

Watson, Harold B., Kansas City 

Webb, Dick, Seligman 

Webb, Marvin, Naylor 

Webster Hills Methodist Church, 
Webster Groves 
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Wegeng, P. C., Norborne 

Welch, John G., Peoria, Illinois 

Westwood, Howard D., Washington, 
<. 

Wherritt, Alan F., Liberty 

White, H. Nean, Rolla 

Whitley, Mrs. Lydia, Jefferson City 

Whittle, Mrs. Floy, Golden City 

Williams, E. M., Chicago, III. 

Williams, Virginia, Jefferson City 

Wilson, J. Roy, St. Louis 

Winn, Mrs. N. E., Kirksville 

Wolfskill, R. F., Hickman Mills 

Woodhull, Stephen C., Wellsville 

Woolsey, Clarence O., Springfield 

Woolsey, H. C., North Kansas City 

Wright, Jackson A., Mexico 

Wright, Ruth S., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Yeaman, George, Sedalia 

Young, L. J., Montrose 

Zebelman, Max, St. Louis 

Zink, Wilbur A., Appleton City 


COPIES OF THE JANUARY, 1957, Review WANTED 


Again we have a shortage of the Review, this time the January, 


1957, issue. It would be appreciated if members who do not keep a 


file of their Review would be so kind as to return the January num- 


ber to us after they have finished reading it. Thank you. 


DAVID M. WARREN'S GIFT OF ONE HUNDRED ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS 


David M. Warren, a former Missourian now living in Panhandle, 


Texas, has recently given one hundred annual memberships in the 
State Historical Society of 
business men. Mr. Warren gave one hundred annual memberships 


Missouri to one hundred Missouri 


. . . t. . - . . . 
to Missouri business men in April, 1956, and his recent gift in 


November, 1956, brings the total of his gifts in 1956 to two hundred 
annual memberships. Mr. Warren has given the memberships 
with the suggestion that the recipients may wish to become life 
members of the Society now or at the end of the year or continue 
their annual memberships. Over a twelve-year period Mr. Warren 


has also given 102 life memberships in the Society. 
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SOCIETY RECEIVES ADDITIONS TO ITS FRED GEARY ART COLLECTION 


An oil painting and a crayon drawing of Indian subjects, a water 
color depicting a circus scene, and a woodcut of the Anderson House 
in Lexington, by Fred Geary, noted Missouri artist, were recently 
presented to the Society by his aunt, Mrs. E. N. Hobson of Carroll- 
ton. Also included in the gift was the rare book entitled Navajo 
Medicine Man, by Gladys A. Reichard, published in 1939 and pro- 
fusely illustrated with reproductions of intricate Navajo sand 
paintings by Mr. Geary. The Fred Geary Art Collection originally 
included two engraved blocks of wood, seventy-three woodcut and 
linoleum-block prints, and seven wood-cutting tools presented to 
the Society in 1948 by Mrs. J. F. Geary, mother of the late artist. 

lor twenty-seven years Mr. Geary supervised art and decoration 
for the Fred Harvey system of the Santa Fe Railroad and traveled 
over the country painting murals of western scenes. His murals 
included those in the Westport Room in the Kansas City Union 
Station, the Chicago Union Station, and the El Navajo Hotel, 
Gallup, New Mexico. He designed the rugs and dishes used on the 
Santa Fe Super Chief when it was first put into operation. 

Born in Clarence, Missouri, in 1894, Mr. Geary moved at an 
early age with his parents to Carrollton. He attended the Carrollton 
schools and later studied art at William Jewell College, the Kansas 
City Art Institute, and in New York. Although he never attempted 
to make a woodcut until he was thirty-five years old, he became 
noted in the use of this medium for the depiction of Missouri 
River steamboats, Missouri farm scenes, old taverns, houses, cir- 
cuses, and animals. He won first prize at the Missouri State Fair in 
1931 and 1932, and from that time until his death in 1946, he won 
awards from the Rocky Mountain Print Club, Philbrook Art 
Center, St. Louis City Art Museum, and Southern States Art 
League. His work is included in many galleries and private art 
collections. 

' 


MRS. SARA MAHAN PRESENTS HISTORIC HOME TO HANNIBAL 


Mrs. Sara Mahan presented the one-time Hannibal home of 
Mark Twain, the House of Pilasters, to the Mark Twain Home 
Board of Hannibal at the Mark Twain Birthday Dinner held in 
Hannibal, November 30, 1956. 

The historic building, representing a “Greek Revival” type of 
architecture is estimated to have been built prior to 1840. The 
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Clemens family moved there about 1846 and Samuel Clemens’ 
father died there in 1847. At that time part of the building was 
used as a drug store. It is said that young Samuel Clemens saw a 
man die on the floor of the drug store after he had been shot on the 
street a short distance away and used the shooting episode as the 
basis for the mob scene in the Arkansas town in Huckleberry Finn. 

The building was a prefabricated structure brought by boat 
from Cincinnati, Ohio. Supposedly planned for erection in Marion 
City, it was put up in Hannibal instead because of the floods in 
Marion City. 

The gift is a continuance of the tradition of Mahan benefactions 
to Hannibal, with the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Mahan and 
their son, Dulany, of the boyhood home of Mark Twain and the 
Tom and Huck statues; the fire protection sprinkling system of the 
Mark Twain Home, the gift of Dulany Mahan; and the memorial 
garden and the property on which John Clemens’ law office is 
located, the gift of Mrs. Sara Mahan and children. 

The Mark Twain Board plans to restore the drug store on the 
ground floor of the House of Pilasters and the living quarters 
upstairs for exhibition purposes. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Miss Shirley Seifert spoke on ‘‘Audrain County—Its Place in 
History” at the annual dinner meeting of the Audrain County His- 
torical Society in the Pilot’s Lounge of the Mexico Airport, Decem- 
ber 6, 1956. Miss Seifert’s talk was published in the Mexico Evening 
Ledger, January 6-9, 1957. President Robert S. Green presided 
at the meeting. Officers of the society were re-elected for the coming 
year. 


Lew Larkin, Jefferson City reporter for the Aansas City Star- 
Times and author of Bingham, the Fighting Artist, spoke on ‘‘Famous 
Missourians” at the annual banquet of the Boonslick Historical 
Society, February 4, 1957, at the Hotel Frederick in Boonville. 
C. A. Clingenspeel, retiring president of the society, presided. 
Officers elected were: Milford Stigall, Boonville, president; William 
Markward, Armstrong, vice president; and Mrs. Russell Moore, 
Boonville, secretary-treasurer. The twentieth anniversary of the 
organization of the society was observed at the banquet. Organized 
in 1937 as the Historical Society of Howard and Cooper Counties, 
the name was changed in 1944 to the Boonslick Historical Society. 
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Approximately one hundred people attended the charter night 
program and pot-luck supper of the Carroll County Historical 
Society, November 7, 1956, at the Farm Bureau building in Carroll- 
ton. Earl F. Cheesman, the retiring president, presided at the 
meeting. Floyd C. Shoemaker delivered the main address on ‘‘How 
a Local Historical Society Can Keep Alive and Move Ahead.” 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. J. J. McKinney, president; 
Paul West, first vice president; Mrs. Phillip Huff, second vice 
president; Miss Anna Jean Crouch, secretary; Miss Marie Betzler, 
treasurer; and Earl F. Cheesman, historian. Members of the 
nominating committee were: Walter McGuire, Mrs. G. P. Warren, 
and Mrs. William Campbell. 

The Carroll County Historical Society at its meeting in the Farm 
Bureau building in Carrollton, January 4, 1957, reported 234 mem- 
bers to date. Mrs. J. J. McKinney, president, conducted the busi- 
ness of the society. J. J. McKinney spoke on ‘The First Settlers 
of Carroll County.” He told of the evidences of prehistoric Indian 
cultures in Carroll County and described the later Indian tribes 
who formerly lived in the county. The text of Mr. McKinney's 
address was published in the Carrollton Daily Democrat, January 7, 
1957. 

The founders’ meeting of the Chariton County Historical Society 
was held in Keytesville, November 13, 1956. Mrs. Paul Carter of 
Salisbury, temporary president, was in charge of the meeting. 
‘Twenty-one persons were designated founders of the society. Meet- 
ings will be held in Brunswick, Salisbury, and the northwestern 
part of the county before a permanent organization is effected. 
Other temporary officers elected were Mrs. Zoe Wiley, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Patricia Kirby, secretary; and Henry Allen, treasurer. 


A reception was held at the Cole County Historical Society 
Museum in Jefferson City, November 20, 1956. A report of the 
activities of the Cole County Historical Society was made available 
to those attending. 


The Franklin County Historical Society held its quarterly meet- 
ing at the City Hall in Sullivan, November 4, 1956. Arrangements 
for the meeting were made by B. J. Huger of St. Albans. Carl Otto, 
president of the society, presided. The principal speaker, Mrs. 
Alice Baker Russell, talked on the early days of Sullivan and the 
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highlights of the Sullivan centennial booklet. After adjournment, 
a number of the group visited the General William Selby Harney 
mansion. 


Officers elected at the quarterly meeting of Historic Hermann, 
Inc., January 28, 1957, at the German School building in Hermann 
were: Dr. C. Rivers Schmidt, president; Mrs. Cecil Stancil, secre- 
tary; and William Coe, member of the executive board. Dr. 
Schmidt, who will take office in July, will succeed Captain Edward 
Heckman. Members approved a suggestion that the annual school 
May picnic at Hermann become a part of the Sunday activities of 
the Maifest, with the children marching in the parade. The Maifest 
will be held May 18 and 19, 1957. 


A program concerning George Graham Vest’s ‘‘Eulogy to the 
Dog” was given at the annual meeting of the Johnson County 
Historical Society, January 20, 1957, at the First Christian Church 
in Warrensburg. A fund was established for the preservation of 
the old Warrensburg courthouse and cooperation was pledged to 
the’ Warrensburg Chamber of Commerce in its project for the 
erection of the statue of Old Drum. Officers elected at the meeting 
were: Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, president; Robert H. Theiss, vice presi- 
dent; Fred Miller, Mrs. Porter Murray, Mrs. Hugh Martin, and 
Mrs. Don Ebersole, regional vice presidents; Mrs. John E. Lee, 
secretary; and C. E. Schwensen, treasurer. 


Dr. Clair V. Mann of Rolla spoke on ‘Highlights of my Work as 
a Historian” at the meeting of the Maries County Historical Society 
in Vienna, October 4, 1956. Officers of the society elected at the 
meeting for a two-year term were: Miss Tillie Wenzel, president; 
Sylvester Buschmann, first vice president; Howard Jones, second 
vice president; Vincent Lischwe, treasurer; and Mrs. Madolyn 
Baldwin, secretary. 


A review of three forgotten classics written by Lucy Ann Delan- 
ey, Absalom Grimes, and Francis Grierson, authors who had expe- 
rienced the drama and tragedies of the Civil War in Missouri, was 
presented by Mrs. John H. Jordan at a meeting of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis, on November 30, 1956. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met January 29, 1957, at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City with the Most Reverend John P. 
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Cody as the guest speaker. A letter from the National Park Service 
praising the Fort Osage restoration, a project begun by the Jackson 
County Court in 1941 and sponsored by the Native Sons of Kansas 
City, has been received by Judge Ray G. Cowan of Kansas City. 
The letter states that in the opinion of two historians from the 
National Park Service who have recently visited Fort Osage, it is 
one of the finest restorations of its kind west of the Mississippi 
River. 


Officers of the Phelps County Historical Society met at the 
home of Dr. Clair V. Mann in Rolla, January 24, 1957, to plan pro- 
cedures for the publication of a short history of the county entitled 
Our Centennial Book: Vesterday Lives Again, in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the county. 
The Phelps County Historical Society has been named the Cen- 
tennial Book Committee by the Phelps County Centennial 
Association. 


The Pike County Historical Society enjoyed a program on “Days 
of the Gold Rush” at a meeting on January 18, 1957, in the Meth- 
odist Church in Bowling Green. After a brief musical program led 
by Robert Henry, poems of the “Gold Rush” days were read by 
Mr. Henry. Mrs. Joe Privett read from a diary kept by her grand- 
father, Peter L. Branstetter, during his trip to California, 1850- 
1851. Mrs. Robert Lee Motley presided at the meeting. 


The Platte County Historical Society held a covered dish supper 
at the Platte City Christian Church, November 15, 1956. Members 
of the society brought antiques of historical interest for display. 
The principal speaker, Colonel H. Stoddart Parker, president of the 
Fort Leavenworth Historical Society, talked on the founding of 
ort Leavenworth. 


At the meeting of the Saline Gounty Historical Society, October 
23, 1956; in the Murrell Library on the Missouri Valley College 
campus, Mrs. Florence Ehrhart, a Marshall schoolteacher, dis- 
cussed the subject ‘‘Presenting Local History to Middle Grade 
Children.”’ H. H. Harris, Jr., president of the society, presided at 
a board meeting before the program. 


Robert Parkin, editor of the Record-News ot Overland, spoke on 
“Trails and Trials of Your Community” at the dinner meeting of 
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the St. Charles County Historical Society, January 24, 1957, in 
St. John’s Educational Building in St. Charles. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met in Brown 
Hall, Washington University, February 8, 1957. Dr. C. Harvey 
Gardiner spoke on “Vignettes of a Virginian at Home and Abroad”’ 
and the Reverend Martin F. Hastings discussed ‘Some Facets of 
Cultural History.” 


The history of Worth, Missouri, was presented at a meeting of 
the Worth County Historical Society in the Worth Methodist 
Church, September 23, 1956. Citizens seventy years of age or more 
were honored at the meeting. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A pageant, ‘The Spirit of Bethel, 1806-1956,"’ commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of Bethel Church in Cape 
Girardeau County, was presented before the Missouri Baptist 
General Association meeting in Cape Girardeau, October 3, 1956. 
The pageant was prepared by Dr. and Mrs. A. Loyd Collins. Dr. 
Collins also delivered an address before the Association on the 
founding of the church. His address was published in the December 
6 and December 13, 1956, issues of the Word and Way. 


The Boone County National Bank, Columbia, is celebrating its 
centennial year. The bank was opened in 1857 under the name of 
The Banking House of Prewitt and Price by Moss Prewitt and his 
son-in-law, R. B. Price, the first of its two presidents and grand- 
father of the present president, R. B. Price, Jr. When Congress 
passed the National Banking Law in 1861, the Columbia bank was 
chartered The First National Bank, the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished west of the Mississippi River. The bank acquired its present 
name in 1871. 


The Callaway Bank in Fulton will celebrate the centenary of its 
founding, May, 1857, this spring. At the time of its founding it was 
known as the Fulton Branch of the Western Bank of Missouri at 
St. Joseph, although it was actually an independent bank and oper- 
ated as such until 1863 when the Western Bank of St. Joseph went 
out of business. The Fulton bank was then licensed as W. T. Snell, 
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Private Banker, and continued under Colonel Snell's management 
until it was chartered in 1870 by the State of Missouri as The 
Callaway Savings Bank. In June, 1900, it was rechartered as The 
Callaway Bank. W. C. Harris, the present president, has headed 
the bank since 1895. 


The razor will be put away in Caruthersville on February 13, 
1957, marking the official date of the beginning of the Caruthers- 
ville centennial celebration, to be climaxed by a five-day program 
extending from June 5 through June 9, 1957. First on the agenda 
for February 3 is the administering of the “Oath of Allegiance to the 
Centennial” to everyone in the area. Mayor Dyer Byrd, who made 
the ‘Razor Day” proclamation, will preside. 


Centralia citizens will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
ol Centralia’s founding, June 9-15, 1957. Centralia was laid out in 
1857 by a company which included J. S. Rollins, M. G. Singleton, 
and Thomas January among its members. It was named for its 
central position on the North Missouri Railroad from St. Louis to 
Ottumwa, lowa. 


Plans are being made for exhibits, demonstrations of old crafts, 
historical pageants, queen contests, parades, and home coming 
church services during the centennial celebration in Iron County, 
May 30-June 2, 1957, commemorating the organization of the 
county by the legislative act of February 17, 1857. Prominent 
speakers and entertainers who are native to the county will be asked 
to return to participate in the centennial program. 


The Society has received two brochures from Mrs. Mary A. Hall 
issued by the First Baptist Church, Kearney, commemorating the 
dedication of its education building, remodeled auditorium, organ, 
and chimes, October 9, 1955, and the observance of the 1956 centen- 
nial of the church. 


A booklet entitled Our First Fifty Years, the history of Equality 
Lodge No. 497 A. F. & A. M. in Newburg from 1906 to 1956, was a 
recent gift to the Society from the author, John Black Vrooman. 
The booklet was distributed to lodge members and guests at the 
celebration of the golden anniversary of the lodge in Newburg, 
September 28, 1956. 





V 


al 
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The Rolla Daily Herald published a 56-page ‘‘People, Places, and 
Progress Section,’ November 12, 1956, in observance of the 
ninetieth anniversary of its publication and the official opening of 
its new plant. The //era/d changed from weekly to daily publication, 
July 6, 1953. 


Phelps County citizens will celebrate the centennial of the 
county’s organization beginning June 2, 1957, and continuing 
through the week. The first day of the celebration has been desig- 
nated “Religious Day” by the Phelps County Centennial Associa- 
tion and a union church service will be held. On June 3, 1957, 
designated as ‘“‘“Governor’s Day,’ dedication ceremonies are planned 
for the Rolla Highway Historical Marker. The production of a 
pageant and the publication of a centennial book will also commem- 
orate the centennial. The officers of the Centennial Association are: 
I. A. Stricker, president; Harry Allen, vice president; Clair V. 
Mann, secretary; and Ralph Crow, treasurer. 


The golden anniversary of the founding of Southwest Missouri 
State College, formerly known as the Springfield Normal School, 
was commemorated in the 1956 edition of the Ozarko, the college 
annual. 


The Society has received from the Reverend Albert J. Prokes a 
copy of the booklet published in commemoration of the centennial 
of the St. Wenceslaus Society of St. John Nepomuk Parish, No. 1 
of Catholic Central Union, St. Louis, organized in 1856 as the first 
Czech Catholic society in America. 


Trenton will celebrate its centennial as a charter city June 16 
through June 22, 1957. In 1841 the site of present-day Trenton, 
then called Bluff Grove, was selected as the county seat of Grundy 
County and the original town laid out. The name was changed to 
Trenton in 1842. Trenton was first incorporated in 1857. 


HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


St. Louis and Springfield were among eleven communities in 
the United States named as the All-America cities for 1956 in the 
annual contest conducted by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. The awards were given for action taken by citizens 
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to effect needed civic improvements. In St. Louis, more than 7,000 
volunteer citizens, dissatisfied with a civic ‘‘status quo,” sold the 
voters on an earnings tax to insure the city’s financial stability, and 
put through bond issues for municipal improvement, schools, and 
St. Louis County expressways, playgrounds, and other improve- 
ments. They also elected a nonpolitical citizens committee to 
rewrite the city charter, worked on an area-wide traffic plan, and 
sponsored the Mid-America Jubilee exhibition. Springfield citizens 
adopted the council-manager plan of city government; successfully 
backed bond issues for school construction, an urban trafficway 
project, a city power plant; and peacefully integrated Negroes in 
their schools. Mexico, Missouri, received in 1954 a similar All-Amer- 
ica cities award. 


A Missouri Senate resolution, January 30, 1957, congratulated 
the Mexico Evening Ledger on ‘‘reaching another milestone in its 
102-vear-old existence.”’ The resolution said the Senate recognized 
the importance of the Ledger in helping mold public sentiment and 
in promoting things it has considered for the best interests of Mexico 
and the trade territory. The Senate commended coeditors, L. M. 
White and Robert M. White, II, and the staff for their achievements 
and extended wishes for continued success. 


The Wohl Foundation, established by David P. Wohl, former 
president of Wohl Shoe Company, will give $350,000 to the city of 
St. Louis for a new $834,000 recreation center in Sherman Park. 
Prior to the gift for the recreation center, Mr. Wohl had given 
more than $5,000,000 to St. Louis medical, educational, and welfare 
organizations. 


Dr. Hugh E. Stephenson, Jr., Columbia, and Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley, St. Louis, were among the ten outstanding young men of 
America for 1956 chosen by the United States Junior Chamber of 
(Commerce. Dr. Stephenson, chairman of the surgery department 
of the University of Missouri School of Medicine, was chosen for his 


part in establishing the first course in cardiac resuscitation at 
New York’s Bellevue Hospital, his authorship of a book on cardiac 
arrest, his development of the first mobile cardiac resuscitation 
unit, and his influential work for the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri four-year School of Medicine. Dr. Dooley, 
author of ‘Deliver Us From Evil,” a book on his work with Viet- 
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nam refugees, set up a refugee camp while he was stationed in Indo- 
China with the Navy, where about 600,000 refugees from Com- 
imunism were processed into freedom. 


A life-size portrait bust of Frank Land, the founder in 1919 of 
the Order of DeMolay, was unveiled at a dinner in his honor Jan- 
uary 26, 1957, at the Hotel Muehlbach in Kansas City. George 
Jessel served as toastmaster and Governor Goodwin Knight of 
California was the principal speaker. The presentation of the bronze 
bust was made by Harry Darby and Kansas City Mayor H. Roe 
Bartle. Among the Missourians who offered their congratulations 
during the ceremony were former President Harry S. Truman, 
Senator Stuart Symington, and the Right Reverend Robert Nelson. 


The American Poultry Historical Society has elected H. L. 
IXempster, professor emeritus of poultry husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, to the poultry industry's hall of fame. His por- 
trait will be hung beside those of eight other internationally known 
poultry scientists at the hall located on the University of Maryland 
campus. Professor Kempster retired as an active faculty member in 
1954 alter serving forty-three years as department chairman. 


The announcement was made on the coast-to-coast television 
program, ‘‘This Is Your Life,’” November 14, 1956, that henceforth 
the vocational department of the Lebanon High School would be 
known as the Ernest R. Breech Industrial School and a plaque of 
Mr. Breech and a library of auto mechanics books would be given 
to the school. The life of Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the board 
of Ford Motor Company and a native of Lebanon, was reviéwed on 
the program. 


The Thorpe J. Gordon Elementary School in Jefferson City was 
dedicated by Governor James T. Blair, Jr., on January 27, 1957. The 
$500,000 elementary school is named for Thorpe J. Gordon, who was 
president of the Jefferson City school board when school bond 
issues totaling $2,200,000 were voted in 1952, 1953, and 1955. The 
three bond issues brought a modernization program to the school 
system and the unofficial title of “Father of Jefferson City’s Modern 
School System” to Mr. Gordon. Governor Blair commented: ‘“‘I 
know of no one man who has contributed more to public education 
in our city than Thorpe Gordon.” 
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Three graduates of the University of Missouri, Blevins Davis, 
QO. Hobart Mowrer, and Elizabeth McReynolds Rozier, received 
citations of merit from the University of Missouri Alumni Associa- 
tion at the Arts and Science Week Banquet in the University 
Memorial Student Union, December 6, 1956. Mr. Davis, from 
Independence, Missouri, is a noted American impresario,. Included 
in his Broadway productions are Tennessee Williams’ ‘The Rose 
Tattoo” and Fritz Kreisler’s Viennese operetta ‘‘Rhapsody.”” With 
Robert Breen he produced ‘‘Porgy and Bess.’’ Dr. Mowrer, a dis- 
tinguished psychologist and research professor at the University 
of Illinois, has written all or parts of eight books based on significant 
psychological research and has been active in the administrative 
affairs of the American Psychological Association, of which he was 
president, 1953-1954. Mrs. Rozier, of Jefferson City, received 
recognition for distinguished leadership in public service, both at 
the state level and in her community. She recently completed 
twelve vears of service with the Missouri Library Commission, 
serving as president of the Commission for five years. 


Dr. W. Francis English, dean of the College of Arts and Science, 
University of Missouri, and a native of Callaway County, was hon- 
ored at the fifty-second annual Kingdom of Callaway supper, Jan- 
uary 29, 1957, in Fulton. The guest speaker, Mayor H. Roe Bartle 
of Kansas City, lauded Dr. English as an educator and presented 
him with keys to Kansas City. Dr. English joined the University of 
Missouri faculty as assistant professor in 1943 and was appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Science in 1955. 


A portrait of the late Missouri Supreme Court Judge Roscoe 
P. Conkling was presented January 25, 1957, to the Missouri 
Supreme Court by the St. Joseph Bar Association at the mid-year 
meeting of the Missouri Bar Association in Jefferson City. Floyd 
M. Sprague presented the portrait and Supreme Court Judge 
Laurance M. Hyde accepted it. Judge Conkling, who died in office 
in 1954, was appointed to the Court by former Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly in 1947 and was elected in 1948 to a twelve-year term. 


A portrait of the late Charles A. Helm, a member of the staff 
of the Field Crops Department in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri from 1916 until his death in 1955, was pre- 
sented to the University December 5, 1956, with unveiling cere- 
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monies held in Waters Auditorium, M. F. Miller, dean emeritus of 
the Agricultural College, presiding. The portrait by Kansas City 
artist Daniel MacMorris was presented by J. Ross Fleetwood and 
unveiled by Charles Lynn Souther, grandson of Mr. Helm. Dean 
John H. Longwell accepted the portrait, and tributes to Mr. Helm 
were given by Dr. E. Marion Brown, Preston Walker, and Leon 
McHoney. 


James J. O'Connor, St. Louis, clerk of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Missouri since 1921, retired Octob- 
er 31, 1956, after fifty-three years of employment in state and 
federal courts. He was recently awarded a certificate of merit by 
the Bar Association of St. Louis in recognition of his services. 


ERRATA 


The date of the building of Fort Orleans given on page 105 of 
the January Review should have read ‘‘1723” instead of 1873.” 


The name of the booklet on page 192 of the January Review 
should have been Cape Girardeau Sesquicentennial, 1806-1956, 
instead of Cape Girardeau Sesquicentennial, 1856-1956. 


The book note on page 202 of the January issue of the Review 
should have stated that the book, The Old Santa Fe Trail From The 
Missouri River, by Dean Earl Wood, panoramic edition, 1955, is 
“indexed” instead of ‘‘not indexed” and that it is a companion vol- 
ume, rather than a revision of Mr. Wood's book by the same title 
published in 1951, the two editions making a set. The 1951 edition 
restores the lost east end of the route east of Gardner, Kaisas, for 
the first time ever shown with accurate documentation and the 
1955 edition restores the complete history of the Trail, for the first 
time ever shown with accurate documentation. 


The obituary of Colonel Barnes of Boonville published on page 
203 of the January Review should have read “John Bryson Barnes” 
instead of ‘‘Robert Bryson Barnes.” 


The sketch of Frederic A. Culmer on the verso of the back cover 
of the January Review should have read that he was born in Eng- 
land in 1883 and came to the United States in 1903, instead of stat- 
ing that he came to the United States from England in 1883. 
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The date of the building of the Kansas City log cabin home of 
Morgan Boone, Sr., grandson of Daniel Boone, listed on page 78 of 
the October Review as in the 1880's should have been in the 1830's. 
The error was called to our attention by Mrs. Albert Watkins of 
Richmond. 

NOTES 


A reproduction of the George Caleb Bingham painting, “County 
Election,’’ was used as the front cover illustration for the autumn 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. 


The General Steel Castings Corporation presented Terminal 
Railroad Association Locomotive Number 318 to the Museum of 
Transport at Union Station, St. Louis, November 5, 1956. A. K. 
Atkinson, member of the Board of Directors of the Museum, 
accepted the locomotive. 


The first issue of the Lutherophilus, published in March, 1854, 
has recently been found and deposited with the Concordia His- 
torical Institute. The Lutherophilus was a small paper edited by 
kk. G. W. Keyl of Baltimore, Maryland, a pastor of the Lutheran 
Church— Missouri Synod. 


B. J. George, Sr., has given the Society a reprint of the booklet, 
Old Bethel Church, 1806-1867, issued in 1906 by the Missouri Bap- 
tists in commemoration of the centennial of the founding of Old 
Bethel near Jackson. The reprint was issued in 1956 by the First 
Baptist Church in Cape Girardeau. 


Mrs. P. R. Dawson has given the Society a copy of the pamphlet 
entitled One Hundred Years of Texas County Baptists, 1847-1947, 
compiled from original records and printed minutes by C. E. Elmore, 
historian of the Texas County Baptist Association. 


A panoramic picture of German and Polish Jewish immigrants 
who joined the westward movement in the United States in the 
1830’s was presented in an article entitled ‘Trail Blazers of the 
Trans-Mississippi West’ in the October, 1956, issue of American 
Jewish Archives. Based on original documents, letters from 
Jewish settlers in St. Louis, published in The Occident and American 
Jewish Advocate and in other Jewish magazines, are included in the 


section on Missouri settlement. 
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A collection of postcards with Missouri scenes of historic interest 
and trade cards of former Missouri business firms was a recent gift 
to the Society by Martin Eichenlaub. 


A pamphlet entitled The Jefferson City Story, by Myrene 
Houchin Hobbs, has been reprinted from the December, 1956, tele- 
phone directory of Jefferson City by courtesy of the Capital City 
Telephone Company. The excellently illustrated pamphlet traces 
the history of Jefferson City from the act of the State legislature in 
1821 establishing the city as the State capital, to its rapid present- 
day growth and development. 


A general store of 1870 and a restoration of Weston’s Blacksmith 
Shop at Independence are now on exhibit in the Hall of Regional 
History at the Kansas City Museum. The exhibits have tape 
recordings of background music and descriptive narrative. Oppo- 
site the store exhibit, a mural painting shows action on the Santa 
Ke, Oregon, and other trails from Independence. Kenneth W. 
Prescott is director of the museum. 


The “Historic Springfield in Old Photographs” collection was 
exhibited at the Springfield Art Museum in the City Hall during the 
month of November, 1956. The display included the Jack Denton 
collection recently given the Museum, the City Hall collection of 
photographs of mayors, and a group of pictures reproduced in black 
and white enlargements from old privately owned photographs. 


M. W. Strate sent the Society a clipping from the Albuquerque 
New Mexico Journal relating a story of Jesse James, whe at one 
time hid out for several weeks near Hillsboro, New Mexico, at the 
home of a former acquaintance who had served with Quantrill 
during the Missouri-Kansas border warfare. 


The Carrollton Daily Democrai of December 1, 1956, carried an 
article on Hill's Landing, at one time an important steamboat port 
in Carroll County. The printing outfit of The Cottage Visitor, 
the first newspaper printed in Carroll County and the lineal ancestor 
of the Democrat, was unloaded at Hill’s Landing in 1856. 


The Cassville Republican of January 17, 1957, carried an article 
on the 100th anniversary in 1958 of the opening of the Butterfield 
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Overland Mail Route through Barry County. A map of the route 
of the “Old Wire Road”’ through the county, the road over which 
the Butterfield Overland Mail passed, was prepared by the staff of 
the Cassville Republican and published with the article. Mention 
was made of plans for the Butterfield Overland Mail centennial 
celebration in 1958. 


The first of a series of articles on the history of the Centralia 
community, by Clarence L. Northcutt, was published January 17, 
1957, in the Centralia Fireside Guard. 


In his series of articles entitled “Our Lead Belt Heritage, ‘ pub- 
lished weekly in the Flat River Lead Belt News since October 28, 
1955, Henry C. Thompson began the presentation of the history of 
newspapers and editors of the area November 2, 1956. The series 
formerly traced the history of lead mining in Missouri. 


Sketches of Maturin Bouvet, Charles Gratiot, Antoine Saugrain, 
and other claimants of Spanish land grants in Ralls County, with 
an accompanying map locating the grants, were presented in an 
article by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the Hannibal Courier-Post, 
November 1, 1956. 

A list of Revolutionary War veterans who settled in five north- 
east Missouri counties before 1820 was included in an article describ- 
ing the influence of war veterans on small towns in Missouri, by 
Mrs. Oliver Howard in the /Zannibal Courter-Post, November 6, 
1956. 

An article by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the //Zannibal Courier-Post, 
December 6, 1956, traces the history of the Olivet Christian Church 
in Center, Missouri, from its organization in 1830, and describes 
the tribute paid by the congregation, December 2, 1956, to Miss 
Mary Dunlop, a teacher in the Olivet Sunday School for fifty-five 
years. 

The difficulties encountered b\ the earliest Missouri settlers 
in providing opportunities for religious worship are described by 
Mrs. Oliver Howard in an article published December 14, 1956, in 
the /lannibal Courier-Post. 


Tall tales of Missouri pioneers are related in an article by Mrs. 
Oliver Howard in the //annibal Courter-Post of January 14, 1957. 
The Palmyra massacre and the circumstances during the Civil 
War which led to the tragic event were graphically described in 
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an article by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the January 24, 1957, issue of 
the Hannibal Courier-Post. 

The importance of the rafted lumber industry in Hannibal in 
the 1840’s and 1850's is described in an article by Mrs. Oliver 
Howard in the January 30, 1957, issue of the Hannibal Courier- 
Post. 


The story of the lawsuit in 1870 in the old Warrensburg Court- 
house over the killing of Old Drum, the famous hound dog which 
George Graham Vest immortalized in his ‘Eulogy to the Dog,” 
was presented in an article by Burke Murry in the Kansas City 
Star, November 4, 1956. With the stipulation that no tribute shall 
exceed one dollar, Warrensburg residents have started a movement 
to raise funds for a bronze likeness of Old Drum, with a bronze 
plaque bearing the inscription of the Vest tribute to be placed in a 
prominent position on the courthouse lawn. 

An illustrated article by Bart King in the Aansas City Star, 
December 14, 1956, tells of the recent removal of the last traces of 
the 94-year-old rifle pits, built during the occupancy by Union 
troops of Jewell Hall at William Jewell College in Liberty during 
the Civil War, to make room for the erection of a student union 
building on the campus. 

An article by John T. Alexander in the Kansas City Star, Decem- 
ber 16, 1956, tells of the recent gift to the city of Kansas City of 
the Pantheon de la Guerre, the world’s second largest mural, through 
the efforts of Kansas City artist, Daniel MacMorris. The mural, 
140 yards long and almost five stories high, was executed in Paris by 
128 French artists during World War I. In 1927 it was shipped to 
New York following negotiations by the French government and 
the Jefferson Memorial Foundation. MacMorris, who has painted 
murals for three of the four walls of Liberty Memorial’s Memory 
Hall in Kansas City, plans to restore the American segment of 
the mural for use on the north wall of Memory Hall. 

An article by Anthony J. Scantlen commemorating the 135th 
anniversary of the authorization of the great seal of Missouri was 
published in the Kansas City Times, January 11, 1957. The quota- 
tions in the article are from the signed letter by Robert William 
Wells published in the Jefferson City Metropolitan for March 23, 
1847, in which Wells named himself as designer of the seal and 
discussed the meaning of its elements. The letter was discovered 
in 1935 by Roy T. King, newspaper librarian on the State Historical 
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Society staff, who reported his findings in an article in the January, 
1936, issue of the Review. For many years before 1936 there was 
uncertainty about the designer of the seal. 


The history of the Mansion House in Newtonia was related in an 
article by Lucile Morris Upton published in the Springfield News 
and Leader, January 13, 1957. Built by M. H. Ritchey before the 
Civil War, the Mansion House provided a haven for wounded 
soldiers after the Battle of Newtonia. The house is being restored 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Murphy. 


An illustrated article on Eugene Field and his birthplace in St. 
Louis was presented in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Magazine, 
November 25, 1956. The home where the famous children’s poet 
was born in 1850, now owned and maintained as a museum by the 
St. Louis Board of Education, is visited each vear by thousands of 
school children. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Tour on the Prairies, by Washington Irving. Edited and 
Annotated by John Francis McDermott. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956. xxxii, 214 pp. Not indexed. $2.00.) This 
new edition is based on the author’s 1859 edition and also contains 
his original introduction to the American edition of 1835. Mr. 
McDermott’s introductory essay characterizes Irving as a great 
genre artist who, with brilliantly drawn pictures of frontier life, 
has immortalized a segment of pioneer society in this account of 
his journey from Fort Gibson to the Cross Timbers in what is now 
Oklahoma. 


The Nation's Advocate: Henry Maurie Brackenridge and Young 
America. By William F. Keller. (Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1956. 451 pp. Indexed. $5.00.) In this first biography 
of Henry Marie Brackenridge to be published, the author commem- 


orates an American whose ‘‘Sketches of the Territory of Louisiana,” 
published in the St. Louis Wissouri Gazette in 1811 and Views of 
Louisiana: Together with a Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri 
River, a book published after his trip up the Missouri with the 
fur-trading expedition of Manuel Lisa in 1811, furnish a valuable 
written account of early Missouri and the West. 
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Rheinhold Niehbur: His Religious, Social, and Political Thought. 
Edited by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. (The Library 
of Living Theology, Vol. 11. The Macmillan Company, 1956. 486 
pp. Indexed. $6.50.) Rheinhold Niehbur in the first chapter of his 
“Intellectual Autobiography” traces his life and the forces and 
people influential in his development. This is followed by a series 
of essays written by twenty outstanding scholars, who criticize 
and interpret his work. Niehbur replies to their evaluation in the 
last chapter. A bibliography of Niehbur’s writings to 1956 is 
included. Niehbur was born in Wright City, Missouri, in 1892, and 
is now a professor of applied Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Ilistory of Freemasonry in Saline County. By Frank Clinton 
Barnhill. (Trenton: Missouri Lodge of Research, 1956. ix, 115 pp. 
Not indexed. $1.00.) The history of Arrow Rock Lodge No. 55, 
chartered in 1842 as the first lodge in Saline County, and an illus- 
trated general history of the Arrow Rock community occupy con- 
siderable space in this booklet. Short histories of the five other 
county lodges, which with the Arrow Rock Lodge comprise the 
24th Masonic District Lodges of Saline County, and of the defunct 
lodges of the county are also included. The remainder of the work 
is devoted to Royal Arch Masonry, Missouri Commandery No. 36, 
kx. T., Saline Commandery No. 71, the Knights Templar Educa- 
tional Foundation, and associated activities of Freemasonry in 
Saline County. 


A Guide to Early American Homes—South and A Guide to Early 
American Homes—North. By Dorothy and Richard Pratt. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 227 pp. and 249 
pp. Indexed. $6.95 each.) A Guide to Early American Homes— 
South introduces to the reader 850 historic homes from Maryland 
to Arkansas and from Missouri to Florida. National shrines are 
described and full information given on historic museums, houses, 
and private homes which may be visited only by appointment. 
Excellent illustrations of many of the homes are included. Places 
of historic interest at Arrow Rock, Defiance, Hannibal, Hermann, 
Jefferson City, Kansas City, Lexington, Ripley, St. Charles, Ste. 
Genevieve, and St. Louis are presented in the section on Missouri. 
The companion volume covers 950 old homes from Maine to Dela- 
ware and from Cape Cod to Wisconsin and Illinois. 
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The Living Past of America: A Pictorial Treasury of our Historic 
Houses and Villages That Have Been Preserved and Restored. By 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 
1955. xiv, 234 pp. Not indexed. $5.95.) Birthplaces and estates 
of famous Americans, homes, shops, forts, churches, mills, and even 
entire villages which have been restored to their original forms are 
catalogued photographically. Ste. Genevieve, Hannibal, St. Louis, 
and Fort Osage are the Missouri locations included. 


The Centuries of Santa Fe. By Paul Horgan. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1956. xi, 350 pp. Indexed. $5.00.) 
In the present work the author presents a chronicle of three cen- 
turies of social change in Santa Fe in a series of historical sketches. 
Extending through ten generations, composite characters epitomize 
the central experience of Santa Fe. In “Missouri Trader: 1821,” 
Mr. Horgan presents a character resembling Josiah Gregg, adopted 
Missourian and author of Commerce on the Prairies. 


The Old West Speaks. By Howard R. Driggs. (Englewood 
Clifis, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 220 pp. Indexed. 
$10.00.) From first-hand accounts, the author vividly relates dra- 
matic incidents In the early American West, ranging from the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition of 1805 to the joining of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869. Reproductions of paintings by William Henry 
Jackson, famous pioneer artist, enrich this humanized history. 


A Mormon Chronicle: The Diaries of John D. Lee, 1848-1876. 
Volumes | and II. Edited and Annotated by Robert Glass Cleland 
and Juanita Brooks. (San Marino, California: Huntington Library, 
1955. xxvi, 344; v, 480 pp. Indexed. $15.00.) A valuable source of 
Mormon and Western history recorded by one of Brigham Young’s 
principal lieutenants, a leader in the settlement of southern Utah. 
Lee was the one participant in the brutal Mountain Meadows 
Massacre of 1857 who was brought to trial, and nearly twenty years 
after the crime he was convicted and executed. His diaries give a 
wealth of detail about the journeys, hardships, family life, religion, 
and community activities of the Mormon people. 


Travels in the Old South: A Bibliography. Edited by Thomas D. 
Clark. Vol. |: The Formative Years, 1527-1783: From the Spanish 
Explorations through the American Revolution. Vol. Il: The 
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Expanding South, 1750-1825: The Ohio Valley and the Cotton Fron- 
tier. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. xix, 330 pp.; 
xv, 292 pp. Indexed. $20.00.) This two-volume travel bibliography 
is an extremely valuable research tool. Accounts of travelers in 
Missouri are found scattered through several sections, but the 
major writers are included and a few interesting minor ones are 
turned up. Each book is listed with all available publication data, 
and the compilers have given a brief description of the book, its 
author, and an estimate of its accuracy and reliability. 


The Missouri Citizen. By Robert F. Karsch. (St. Louis: State 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1956. xvili, 395 pp. Indexed. $4.50.) 
Designed for use in social studies classes on the junior high school 
level, this book by Robert F. Karsch, professor of political science 
at the University of Missouri, offers a brief résumé of periods and 
events in Missouri history, an overview of the State’s institutions, 
and a presentation of the main provisions and principles of the 1945 
Missouri Constitution. Attractive format, clear print, and numer- 
ous pictures by Gerald Massie add interest to the book. 


Behind the Birches: A Tlistory of Northwest Missouri State 
College. By Mattie M. Dykes. (Maryville: Northwest Missouri 
State College, 1956. xiv, 297 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) The story 
of the college written by a faculty member examines the long 
struggle for the location of a normal school at Maryville; discusses 
the campus, the presidents, and the development of the physical 
education program; sketches college personalities; and includes a 
section on college happenings and traditions. 


A Right To Be Merry. By Sister Mary Francis P. C. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1956. 212 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) Sister 
Mary Francis, Poor Clare of the Monastery of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, Roswell, New Mexico, writes sympathetically of the daily 
lives of the cloistered nuns, revealing their reasons for being so 
remarkably happy. A glossary of monastic terms is appended to 
the volume. The author, a native of St. Louis, received her college 
education at Notre Dame Junior College and St. Louis University. 


A Century Passes but Memory Lingers On: The Centennial His- 
tory of Sullivan, Missouri. Published by Authority of the Sullivan 
Centennial Committee. (Union: Franklin County Tribune, 1956. 
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139 pp. Not indexed.) Issued in commemoration of Sullivan's 
centennial, this composite history gives a résumé of historical 
events in early Missouri and the story of the founding and growth 
of Sullivan, with sketches of its churches, schools, businesses, and 
organizations. Numerous photographs of local interest are included. 


Mark Twain: Selected Criticism. “Edited by Arthur L. Scott. 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1955. xii, 289 pp. 
Not indexed. $5.00.) Well-rounded selections examining Mark 
Twain and his work reveal the changing attitudes toward the 
humorist from 1867 to 1951. Some are adulatory and some hostile, 
but even the earliest reviews of Clemens’ work acknowledge his 
importance, if not his greatness, in American literature. 


Buckey O'Neill. By Ralph Keithley. (Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 247 pp. Indexed. $3.50.) This is a biography 
of one of the most energetic of Arizona’s early citizens, a St. Louisan 
by birth. O'Neill was a journalist, sheriff, probate judge, superin- 
tendent of schools, prospector, and promoter of Arizona statehood 
before he was killed while serving with Theodore Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders at San Juan Hill. 


Yankee Reporters, 1861-1865. By Emmet Crozier. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. xii, 441 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) The 
adventures of the “Bohemian Brigade,” the newspapermen of the 
Civil War, are interestingly told, and two chapters are devoted to 
the war correspondents’ activities in Missouri during the first year 
of the war. 


The Passenger Pigeon. By A. WW. Schorger. (Madison. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1955. xiii, 424 pp. Indexed. $7.50.) 
Travel accounts, ornithological treatises, sporting journals, and 
contemporary newspapers were consulted in order to reconstruct 
the natural history of the American passenger pigeon, an extinct 
species since 1914. 


The West of Philip St. George Cooke, 1809-1895. By Otis E. 
Young. (Glendale, Calif.: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1955. 
393 pp. Indexed. $10.00.) This biography of one of the leading 
American army officers of the Southwest is also significant in relat- 
ing the changing role of the army in Indian wars and frontier expan- 
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sion. Cooke was a recognized authority on cavalry tactics and his 
work laid the basis for the development of the U. S. cavalry service 
in the West. 


War-Path and Bivouac: The Big Horn and Yellowstone Expedi- 
tion. By John F. Finerty. Edited by Milo Milton Quaife. (Chicago: 
The Lakeside Press, 1955. xlix, 379 pp. Indexed.) The narrative 
of a reporter from the Chicago Times as he traveled with General 
George Crook during the Sioux war of 1876. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower's Ancestors and Relations. By 
Heinz F. Friederichs, (Neustadt/Aisch near Nuremberg: Gerhardt 
Gessner, 1955. 210 pp. Indexed. $5.00.) Much of the research 
for this genealogy of the Eisenhower family was done in the Oden- 
wald section of Germany where the family lived before coming to 
America in 1741, and part of the book is written in German. 


The Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of American Presbyterian 
History. Edited by Maurice W. Armstrong, Lefferts A. Loetscher, 
and Charles A. Anderson. (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 
336 pp. Indexed. $4.50.) The documents of Presbyterian history 
collected in this book place emphasis on ideas and attitudes that 
were developed in the church on doctrinal, social, and institutional 
problems from 1706 to the present. 


The Crockett Almanacks: Nashville Series, 1835-1838. Edited by 
Franklin J. Meine. (Chicago: Caxton Club, 1955. xxxvii, 150 pp. 
Not indexed. $12.50.) An interesting introduction by the editor 
explaining the growth of the Davy Crockett legend and an essay 
by Harry J. Owens on the type of frontier humor and folk litera- 
ture represented by them preface the reproduction of these four 
almanacks illustrated with the original woodcuts. 


As They Saw Forrest. Edited by Robert Selph Henry. (Jackson, 
Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1956. xvi, 306 pp. In- 
dexed. $5.00.) Included in this book are recollections and comments 
of contemporaries on the battle tactics, personality, and influence 
of Nathan Bedford Forrest. A British army officer who studied the 
war, men who served with Forrest, Union officers who fought 
against him, and civilians who watched him are quoted at length. 
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The Look of the Old West. By Foster-Harris. (New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1955. x, 316 pp. Indexed. $7.50.) Illustrated by Evelyn 
Curro, the book describes in great detail the things in daily use in 
the early West, including clothing, firearms, and equipment for 
transportation, stock raising, and farming. 


The American West: The Pictorial Epic of a Continent. By 
Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1955. 511 pp. Not indexed. $12.50.) A collection of con- 
temporary drawings and photographs of the early West, emphasiz- 
ing its violent and bawdy aspects. 


OBITUARIES 


BLACKBURN, Mrs. JASPER, Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Born 
December 13, 1869; died July 28, 1956. A member of the Society. 


BRUNK, LARRY, Aurora: Born February 9, 1883; died November 
22, 1956. Formerly mayor of Aurora for four terms, State senator, 
1923-1929, and State treasurer, 1929-1933. 


Davis, ORVIBLE Ler, Nevtesville: Born October 25, 1892: died 
January 10, 1957. Postmaster and former publisher of the Chariton 
Courier. 


DONOVAN, WILLIAM P., Ferguson: Born December 28, 1887; 
died November 3, 1956. Employee for forty vears of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. Elected State representative in 1952 
and re-elected in 1954. 


Doucuty, J. M., Strafford: Born August 30, 1883; died October 
11, 1955. Schoolteacher and breeder of Holstein cattle. A member 
of the Society. 

‘ 

ELMAN, ROBERT, St. Louis: Born November 9, 1897; died 
December 23, 1956. Professor of clinical surgery, Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. Internationally known for his work on 
intravenous nourishment of surgical patients. 


FLoURNOY, WILLIAM, El Paso, Texas: Born July 16, 1898; died 
December 20, 1955. A member of the Society. 
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FLoyp, MINNIE B., Columbia: Born July 18, 1877; died Jan- 
uary 8, 1957. Osteopathic physician. A member of the Society. 


GarRTH, W. W., Columbia: Born February. 13, 1879; died 
December 30, 1956. Columbia civic leader. A member of the 
Society. 


Geary, Mrs. J. F., Carrollton: Born February 16, 1870; died 
October 10, 1956. Mother of the late Fred Geary, noted woodcut 
artist. A member of the Society. 


GRAFF, EARLE B., Savannah: Born October 12, 1885; died 
August 21, 1955. Founder of the Farm Supply Company in St. 
Joseph. A member of the Society. 


GUTSHALL, WILLIAM D., Los Angeles: Born November 15, 
1869; died September 17, 1956. A member of the Society. 


Harris, Downey, St. Louis: Born April, 1875; died November 
23, 1956. Pathologist and bacteriologist internationally known for 
his work with anti-rabies serum. 


HAWKINSON, AXEL, Kansas City: Born June 17, 1874; died 
March 3, 1956. Former Swedish vice consul in Kansas City. A 
member of the Society. 


HILL, NELSON, Richmond: Born October 25, 1892; died Decem- 
ber 10, 1956. Publisher of the Richmond News for thirty-eight 
vears. A member of the Society. ; 


James, Mrs. Ep. D., Joplin: Born December 11, 1884; died 
December 20, 1956. A member of the Society. 


Kirk, Ray H., Albuquerque, New Mexico: Born January 5, 
1889; died January 4, 1957. Owner of the Albuquerque Mortgage 
Company and Kirk Insurance. A former instructor at Howard- 
Payne College and Central College Academy in Fayette. A member 
of the Society. 


LAMBRECHTS, CLARA, St. Louis: Born December 1, 1886; died 
July 9, 1956. A member of the Society. 
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LASHLY, ARTHUR V., Webster Groves: Born February, 1880; 
died January 30, 1957. Former St. Louis County circuit judge. A 
member of the 1922-1923 Missouri Constitutional Convention, and 
director of the Missouri Crime Survey for the Missouri Bar Asso- 
ciation and a citizens’ committee, 1925-1926. 


Lawson, MARTIN E., Liberty: Born May 15, 1867; died Jan- 
uary 9, 1957. Lawyer, judge, and vice president of the Liberty 
First National Bank. President of the Clay County Abstract Com- 
pany for fifty years. Author of Clay County Bar, 1890-1940. A 
member of the Society. 


Mackey, J. F., La Jolla, California: Born October 26, 1874; 
died June 19, 1956. Practicing physician and surgeon for fifty vears. 
A member of the Society. 


Mason, WILLIAM P., Kirkwood: Born August 5, 1874; died 
September 10, 1955. Former director of the International Shoe 
Company, Kirkwood. A member of the Society. 


McComas, ARTHUR R., Sturgeon: Born August 4, 1868; died 
November 13, 1956. Country doctor. He was influential in State 
legislation for crippled children, the establishment of the Ellis 
Fischel Cancer Hospital, and the four-year School of Medicine at 
the University of Missouri. Former president of the Missouri 
State Medical Association. A member of the Society. 


MILLER, JAMES C., Columbia: Born November 14, 1891; died 
November 16, 1956. President of Christian College, 1938-1956. 
A former dean of the faculty, Northwest Missouri State College. 


MILLER, J. W., Clinton: Born December 6, 1881; died Novem- 
ber 23, 1956. A former superintendent of schools in Harrisonville 
and for eight years superintendent'‘of schools in Henry County. 


MontTGoMERY, L. M., Washington, Missouri: Born October 2, 
1893; died October 23, 1955. Employee of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers. A member of the Society. 


Moore, GEorGE T., St. Louis: Born February 23, 1871; died 
November 27, 1956. Director of Missouri Botanical (Shaw’s) 
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Garden, St. Louis, 1912-1953, and instrumental in the development 
of a 1,600-acre aboretum at Gray Summit. He achieved an interna- 
tional reputation for his scientific discoveries in botany. 


NAETER, GEORGE A., Cape Girardeau: Born May 14, 1869; 
died November 10, 1956. Coeditor and copublisher of the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian. Member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Committees for Historic Cape Girardeau 
and of the Cape Girardeau County Historical Society. A member 
of the Society. 


O’TooLe, JOHN J., University City: Born June 16, 1890; died 
October 21, 1956. Vice president of F. D. Hirschberg and Company. 
an insurance firm. President of Insurance Board of St. Louis, 
1939-1941. A member of the Society. 


PickeTT, C. P., Princeton: Born April 1, 1878; died January 28, 
1955. Eve, ear, nose, and throat specialist and Mercer County 
coroner. A member of the Society. 


PIKE, J. C., Bolivar: Born January 25, 1863; died December 20, 
1956. Former president, dean, and teacher at Southwest Baptist 
College, Bolivar. A member of the Society. 


PINNEY, ALDEN, Benton: Born October 19, 1887; died Novem- 
ber 15, 1956. Publisher of the Scott County Democrat, 1918-1949, 
and former president of the Southeast Missouri Press Association. 


RICHARDSON, HARRY H., St. Louis: Born, 1879; died May 21, 
1956. Formerly district sales manager for the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company. A member of the Society. 


RISTINE, CARL, Lexington: Born January 14, 1887; died 
November 26, 1956. Lawyer; colonel of 139th Infantry, 35th Divi- 
sion in World War |; special assistant to the United States Attorney 
General, 1934; and a member of the Inspector General’s staff, 1941. 


RUCKER, BOOKER HALL, Rolla: Born August 14, 1868; died 
January 25, 1957. Elected to the State legislature in 1924, he served 
six terms as representative from Phelps County. Former Rolla 
postmaster and civic leader. A member of the Society. 
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SAYERS, FLoyp W., Anaheim, California: Born August 14, 
1889; died January 12, 1957. Retired senior engineer of the Missouri 
State Highway Department. He was in charge of the roadside 
development program for almost thirty of his thirty-seven years 
with the Department. 


SCHUYLER, REMINGTON, Marshall: Born July 8, 1884; died 
October 19, 1955. Assistant professor of art at Missouri Valley 
College. A member of the Society. 


SMITH, ALBERT, Maplewood: Born September 9, 1873; died 
March 28, 1956. Retired postal clerk. A member of the Society. 


SuMMERS, GARRETT H., Nevada: Born October 31, 1875; died 
February 8, 1955. For many years a public official of Vernon 
County, including the office of circuit clerk. A member of the 
Society. 


TuAL, CHARLES J., Ironton: Born April 14, 1872; died July 8, 
1956. A member of the Society. 


VENINGA, FRANK B., St. Louis: Born May 9, 1896; died April 
19, 1956. Employee in St. Louis State Hospital. A member of the 
Society. 


WARREN. HENRI L., Corpus Christi, Texas: Born July 6, 1892; 
died February 14, 1956. A member of the Society. 


Woop, VEstTA, Springfield: Born August 2, 1870; died October 
8, 1956. Formerly supervisor of social studies in Greenwood School, 
Springfield. A member of the Society. 


Winn, N. E., Kirksville: Born October 17, 1878; died Septem- 
ber 3, 1956. A former bank official and business manager for the 
Grim-Smith Hospital in Kirksville. A member of the Society. 
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LITTLE DIXIE RABBITS FOR DINNER 
From the Bowling Green Times, December 21, 1916. 


Mexico, Mo., December 15.—Two teams of farmers numbering 70 in all, 
killed 1,520 rabbits in one day this week at Molino, near here. It took a large 
farm wagon with double side-boards to haul them into this city. The proceeds 
will be used for a dinner to the winning team. 


PARACHUTISTS STILL TOPS 
From the La Grange Democrat, August 23, 1889. 


Professor Meyer of Quincy will make a balloon ascension at Macon on the 
first day of the fair. Parachutists draw better than big oxen and hold it over 
mammoth pumpkins two to one. No well regulated fair can now afford to get 
along without some dashing young man with his flying machine. 


BOUND FOR THE BOON’S LICK COUNTRY 
From the St. Louts Enquirer, October 30, 1819. 


Notwithstanding the great number of persons who are held in check by the 
agitation of the slave question in Congress, the emigration to Missouri is aston- 
ishingly great. Probably from thirty to fifty wagons daily cross the Mississippi at 
the different ferries, and bring in an average of four to five hundred souls a day. 
The emigrants are principally from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and the states 
further south. They bring great numbers of slaves, knowing that congress has no 
power to impose the agitated restriction, and that the people of Missouri will not 
adopt it. 

A SLIGHTLY SUGGESTIVE SUBJECT 


From the Jefferson City People’s Tribune, February 8, 1871. - 


Another excellent opportunity is offered to those who are studying the great 
social problems of the day to listen to another argument in behalf of the proposed 
16th Constitutional Amendment. 

Miss Alice Townsley, of Sedalia, whose lecture here last summer was so highly 
appreciated, will speak in the Representative Hall on next Friday night. Her 
subject is one slightly suggestive of a more equal division of duties between the 
sexes. It is, “If you think for me, let me think for you.”” Miss Townsley is a lady 
of cultivated mind, earnest thought, and sincere in expression. 


HORSE RAILROADS A BOON TO KANSAS CITY 
From the Kansas City Journal of Commerce, January 15, 1869. 


Horse railroads are one of the future institutions of this city. They promise 


as much for our comfort and convenience as almost any improvement which could 
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be made. Our city is scattered over a wide expanse of territory. We are compara- 
tively without walks, and likely to remain so. . . until our magnificent distances 
are filled up, and our population is denser. Our streets are invariably either muddy 
or dusty. 


Horse railroads, therefore, always a great convenience, will be unusually 
acceptable and advantageous. . . . They will, to some extent, obviate the neces- 
sity of side walks, and serve to compensate us for the lack of concentration which 
many other places exhibit, and which enables them to ‘‘show off’? to such 
advantage. 


A REMINDER OF LA BELLE FRANCE 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 27, 1889. 


The city of St. Ferdinand, or Florissant, as it is generally called, or 
Fleurissant, as it used to be, lies in the beautiful valley of Coldwater Creek, two 
and one-half miles from the Missouri River. From the railway station the town 
backs off up the hill as if wishing to get away from the noise and bustle of the 
useful innovation. The houses are of that simple but substantial kind so familiar 
to French towns. Tall evergreens grow in every yard, and as though to make 
the name appropriate the place is a wilderness of flowering bushes and shrubbery, 
which in summer gives it the appearance of a flower garden. 

Everywhere French is spoken, and one wandering among the quaint dwellings 
might easily imagine himself in creole Louisiana or La Belle France. 


HE WAS THRIFTY TOO 


From the Kansas City Journal, May 14, 1881. 


Jesse James—-He Was Seen Yesterday In Kansas City—-The peaceful inhab- 
itants of this thriving metropolis were greatly startled yesterday by the appear- 
ance of a solitary horseman upon the street, who in form and feature looked for all 
the world like the Missouri ruffian, Jesse James. The man rode slowly down Main 
to Missouri avenue, dismounted and—walked into the clothing emporium of 
Kahn & Schloss and bought an assortment of White Vests, Alpaca Coats, Linen 
Dusters, and Light Weight Underwear for himself and boys, thereby effecting a 
big saving over what he would have paid any other place in the city. Gentle 
reader, go thou and do likewise. 


ST. LOUIS’ FIRST HORSE FERRIES 
From the St. Louis Enquirer, April 19, 1820. 
4 


The public are congratulated on the establishment of the new ferry boats at 
St. Louis. Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Day have each started a boat propelled by eight 
horses, which make passages in a few minutes across this broad and rapid stream. 
The boats have cabins for the accommodation of the passengers, where they sit 
as comfortably as in the chamber of a hotel. Mr. Wiggins’ boat is particularly 
elegant. . . . By the establishment of these ferries the river is now crossed 
regularly and rapidly, with safety and convenience, and at a much cheaper rate 
than in the common flats. Moving families and travellers of all descriptions from 


the southern states, who have heretofore been in the habit of going up to the 
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mouth of the Missouri to avoid the bad ferries at St. Louis will now find it to their 
advantage to cross in Messrs. Wiggins’ or Days’ fine horse boats. 


A GREAT HISTORIAN DIES 


From the Panhandle (Texas) Herald, November 16, 1956. An editorial by David 
M. Warren. 


Dr. Eugene C. Barker, 82, Texas’ greatest historian, died in Austin, October 
22, 1956, after being in poor health for several years. 

His mind had the greatest fund of Texas history, as he gave a lifetime of study 
to the Lone Star State. He became interested in Texas history as a student at the 
University and devoted the remainder of his life to this most interesting subject. 

No one had greater knowledge of colonial days of Texas and of the Texas 
Republic. He was considered the final authority on the lives of Moses and 
Stephen F. Austin 

This writer one time heard him say that he almost felt more at home with 
Stephen F. Austin that he did with today’s associates. 

The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center at the University of Texas was 
named for him. The center is in the old library building. This writer had the 
privilege of voting for this center when he was a member of the University’s Board 
of Regents a few vears ago. 


WHEN MISSOURI REIGNED AS ‘‘POULTRY QUEEN OF THE UNION” 
Krom the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, October 26, 1915. 


Poultry and eggs to the value of $48,678,240 were sold in 1912, by the farmers 
and poultry raisers of Missouri, according to tentative figures on this industry 
given out by Commissioner John T. Fitzpatrick of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The bulletin on this interesting and thrifty industry goes on to state that the 
shipments of poultry, eggs and feathers from the 114 counties of the state to the 
larger markets, which include Kansas City, St. Joseph, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Memphis, Philadelphia, Washington, New York, Boston, and other large cities, 
for the same year, were worth $30,902,416. These figures were record breakers, 
and therefore mean that Missouri is still the ‘‘Poultry Queen of the Union,” a title 
which was bestowed four vears ago when Missouri took first rank for this industry 
over all the other states. 


A COMPLIMENT TO SENATOR FRANCIS MARION COCKRELL 
From the Washington City Sunday Herald, quoted in the Boonville Weekly Adver- 
tiser, April 14, 1882. 
When he entered the Senate in 1875, he was assigned to a place on the com- 
mittee on claims and military affairs. Being a member of much more than ordinary 
energy and industry, he soon took rank among the most active and faithful work- 


ers in the Senate, and so thorough and exhaustive were his reports that he has 
never yet failed to have one concurred in by that body whether it was favorable 
or adverse. His reputation for thoroughly investigating every question sub- 
mitted to him and his uniform fairness in the consideration of all measures . 

have gained for him a position attained by few men who have been honored with 
a seat in the Senate. Trained to the law, he has very clear conceptions of justice 
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and equity, and being a man of very strong convictions and possessing great moral 
courage, he does not hesitate to champion any cause that he believes to be right, 
no matter by whom it may be opposed, and being strictly honest and honorable 
both in his public and private life, he does not hesitate to attack all attempts at 
peculations, and hence has become a terror to jobbers and schemers who seek to 
enrich themselves by depleting the public treasury. 


HOLIDAY RELAXATION 
From the Jefferson City People’s Tribune, December 28, 1870. 


On State holidays, the inmates of the Penitentiary have a good time gener- 
ally, and for the furtherance of this purpose the strict discipline of the prison on 
such occasions is somewhat relaxed. Last Monday was not an exception in this 
particular, and the convicts got up a terpsichorean entertainment for their own 
enjoyment. Over a hundred of our citizens, including several ladies, were present 
to witness the exhibition. When the performance was at its height, and all eyes 
were turned toward the platform, somebody raised a cry that the floor was giving 
way, and soon everybody was in confusion. While this state of things lasted, 
several citizens lost their watches, pocket handkerchiefs, etc. No attempts at 
escape were made, and order being soon restored, our citizens quietly took their 
departure without further damage than the losses mentioned above. 


SENATOR VEST’S GIFT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI LIBRARY 
From the Sarcoxie Record, August 19, 1904. 


The death of Geo. G. Vest calls to mind again his last great gift to Missouri 
education. In the fall of 1902, when failing health made it evident that he must 
retire from public life, he notified the authorities of Missouri University of his 
intention to make a magnificent contribution to the library of that institution. 
Under date of December 13, 1902, he wrote in his own hand: “I have a copy of 
every valuable publication since 1879, when I entered the Senate, and have con- 
cluded to present these books to the Missouri State University. The collection 
embraces scientific, historical and miscellaneous publications of very great value, 
many that can not now be obtained as they are out of print. In this collection is a 
complete set of the Congressional Record from the meeting of the First Congress 
to the present time. There will be no expense of any kind to the University and 
all I ask is that these publications shall be arranged in the library so as to be kept 
together and that a placard be placed in that part of the library with printed 
words upon it: 

‘““Government documents collected during twenty-four years of public service 
and presented to the Missouri State Urliversity by G. G. Vest, United States 
Senator from Missouri.” 

The gift was accepted and now occupies a special room—a lasting memorial 
to the ‘Little Giant’ of Missouri. 


THE HULSTON MILL 


From The Ozarks Mountaineer, September, 1956. 


The old adage, ‘‘an army travels on its stomach,” has held true in every armed 
conflict, and as a result great emphasis always has been placed on any factor deal- 
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ing with food and food supplies. For this reason the old grist mills in Southwest 
Missouri played a very important part in the Civil War. Many of the old build- 
ings even saw actual battles waged nearby for possesion of the mill, and the result- 
ant food supply. 


The Hulston Mill, in Dade County, was no exception. . . . Hulston’s Mill 
is located just north of Highway 160, about halfway between Everton and Green- 
field, on the Sac River. 

The original mill was built in the late 1830’s by Henry Pemberton, and was 
operated by him until it was carried away in high water. Soon thereafter Pem- 
berton erected the second mill, on the present site of Hulston’s Mill, where it 
remained in the Pemberton family until about Civil War time, when John Chris- 
topher Hulston, great-grandfather of John K. Hulston, purchased it. The name 
of the town was changed to Hulston, probably due to postoffice regulations. 


In carrying along the history, John K. Hulston writes as follows: 


“The present Hulston Mill was erected on the old foundation by my grand- 
father, John C. Hulston, in the 1880’s. New Case machinery was installed and 
the mill became quite a trading center. It passed out of my family’s hands several 
years ago, and is presently owned by John and Frank Nixon.” 


Hulston Mill is in an excellent state of preservation and continues to 
turn out corn meal and graham flour. The building presents a modern, up-to-date 
appearance, being sided with asbestos shingles. The old mill dam, however, dates 
the setting. It is the original dam, and many of the old logs which have stemmed 
the tide of Sac River for more than a century can still be seen. 


PRESENTING HISTORIC BUILDINGS THROUGH LOCAL INITIATIVE 


From the Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger, October 3, 1956. Extracts from an edi- 
torial by L. M. White. 


. . The Daniel Boone Shrine Association has announced its formation and 
purpose to buy, with money donated by the public, the 509 acre farm and house 
near Defiance, Mo., where Daniel Boone, the great Missouri pioneer, died. 


The farm with the furnishings of the home will cost $175,000. It will be opened 
to the public and according to the literature of the Association should attract 
100,000 visitors annually. As paying visitors they could bear the cost of upkeep 
and operating personnel, which, if the state had bought the farm, . . . would 
have become the responsibility of the taxpayers from now on. 


A dispatch from Lexington, Mo., tells of the Anderson home, a popular his- 
toric tourist attraction there. It is a part of the regular annual tour of the ante- 
bellum homes of that interesting community. This house is alive with historic 
memories and has been owned by Lafayette County since 1928. Extensive restora- 
tions have been made, and it is now a Civil War museum attracting tourists from 
all parts of the nation. Back of the tour is a non-profit organization. . . . 


All of this is in line with the writer’s thinking in such matters. If the state 
underteok to preserve and support historic buildings and projects in every part of 
Missouri, the result would be a stupendous original outlay of money, and a con- 
tinuing cost for upkeep that would total millions. 
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Instead, every community we feel, should take care of its own historical 
projects. They should be made as near self-supporting as possible. Other sections 
of the state, which have their own matters in this field to support, should not be 
expected to carry the load elsewhere. 

Audrain County is preserving its historic material through its own Audrain 
County Historical Society. The local museum, soon to be built, will house and 
properly preserve this priceless material of the past. It is being financed locally. 
The Society membership is from all parts of the county. Support is also expected 
from admission charges at times for certain exhibits. 

We can preserve the past without it becoming a statewide costly load on the 
taxpayer of Missouri or a political football. 


PONTIAC’S BURIAL IN ST. LOUIS 
rom the Kansas City Daily Journal, May 19, 1890. 


In a few days the old building which marks the spot where Pontiac, the great 
Ottawa chief was buried, will be torn down to make room for a more modern and 
commodious structure. Possibly the excavation may unearth some of the bones 
of the warrior, whose very name a century ago, made the redcoats tremble. The 
story of the closing days of Pontiac’s career is a sad one. The historians of the 
United States have nothing more to say of him after the failure of the great con- 
spiracy and his consequent consignment to oblivion. . . . Few there are, even the 
oldest inhabitants of St. Louis, who know that in the heart of the city, a stone 
throw from the Southern hotel, rests all that is mortal of Pontiac. 

The fame of Pontiac at the time of his visit to St. Louis was as widespread as 
that of Grant or Sherman in these days. . . . He had won the friendship and 
confidence of the chivalrous Montcalm at Quebec; had distinguished himself in 
the ambuscade and defeat of General Braddock; had matured the plan and 
appointed the time for attacking the forts and settlements of the English pioneers, 
by which more than 2,000 of them lost their lives, and had only been prevented 
from capturing Detroit by the treachery of an Indian girl. 

These exploits . . . had excited in the people of St. Louis the most intense 
desire to behold the great chieftain. St. Ange de Bellerive gave him a most cordial 
reception at his own quarters in the house of Mme. Chouteau and he was feted 
by the principal inhabitants. 

About this time, however, it became evident that the plans of Pontiac had 
all tailed. Crushed by disappointment, the chief sought relief in the flowing 
bowl. 

Some French friends at Cahokia, a village across the river, invited him to 
make them a visit. . . . He drank continuously and one day while stupefied by 
whiskey, he wandered into the wood surrounding the village, where he was toma- 
hawked by a Kaskaskia Indian, who had been hired by an English trader named 
Williamson to kill the Ottawa chief. 

When De Bellerive heard of the assassination of Pontiac, he caused the body 
to be brought to St. Louis and preparations made for an imposing funeral. Near 
the ancient tower, which stood at the corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, his 
grave was dug and there the fallen chieftain was buried with all the honors of 
war. . . . Such was the end of Pontiac, one of, if not the greatest of American 


Indians. 
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(Epiror’s Nore: No marker was placed at his grave and the exact location 
was in the lapse of time forgotten. In 1900 a tablet was erected in the hallway of 
the old Southern Hotel, near the supposed site of his grave, by the St. Louis 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution.) 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 

Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, January, 1956; ‘‘The ‘Swamp Fox,’ 
Meriwether Jeff Thompson,” by Howard I. McKee; ‘‘The Heatherly Fam- 
ily,’ and “‘ The Heatherly Incident of 1836," by Willis B. Hughes. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, Fall, 1956: ‘‘Glimpses of One Hundred 
Years of Missouri Synod Lutheranism in Minnesota,”’ by Gilbert A. Thiele. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Autumn, 1956: ‘‘The Piasa Bird: 
Fact or Fiction?”’ by Wayne C. Temple. 

Mark Twain Journal, Winter, 1956: ‘‘Mark Twain's Pudd’nhead Wilson,” by 
Florence B. Leaver. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1956: ‘‘ Washington Irving and 
the Journal of Captain Bonneville,” by John Francis McDermott. 

Museum Graphic, Fall, 1956: “Josephine Angelique Robidoux and May Tilden 
Robidoux,”’ “‘Saint Louis and Saint Joseph,” ‘‘Captain Meriwether Lewis,” 
‘Michel Robidoux,”’ ‘‘ The Lewis Family of Virginia and Missouri,” ‘‘ Colonel 
Joseph A. Corby,” and ‘‘Esther Horne,”’ by Bartlett Boder. 

Nebraska History, June, 1956: ‘‘Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820,"" by Sally A. 


Johnson. 


Nemosco pe 





Northeast Missouri State Teachers College], Summer, 1956: ‘‘Col- 
lecting Mark Twainiana,”’ by M. M. Brashear; ‘‘ My Mark Twain,” by John 
W. Hollenbach; ‘‘ Mark Twain in England,”’ by Robert M. Rodney; and ‘A 
Vocabulary Study of the ‘Gilded Age’,’”’ by Alma Borth Martin. 


The Midwest Journal, Spring-Fall, 1956: ‘‘Documient: The State Against Celia, 
a Slave,"’ by Hugh P. Williamson. 

Trail Guide, Kansas City Posse, December, 1956: ‘‘ Bloody Bill, Noted Guerilla 
of the Civil War,”’ by Elmer L. Pigg. 


United Daughters of the Confederacy Magazine, January, 1957: ‘‘ Missouri in Retro- 
spect,”’ by William C. Bland. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


The State Historical Society of Missouri offers the following 
publications for sale: 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Edited by 
Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 12 vols., 1930-1944. 
Complete sets sent by express collect, $15.00. 


Journal Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, With an Histort- 
cal Introduction on Constitutions and Constitutional Conventions 
in Missouri by Isidor Loeb . . . and a Biographical Account of 
the Personnel of the Convention by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1920. $2.75 a set, postpaid. 


Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri. 
17 vols., 1922-1955. Vols. I-VI sold only in complete sets, $15.00; 
Vols. VII-XII, $8.25 a set, postpaid; Vol. XIII, $3.15, postpaid; 
Vols. XIV, XV, XVI, and XVII, $5.00 each, postpaid. Com- 


plete sets sent by express collect. 


Missouri, Day by Day. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1942-1943. $5.20 a set, postpaid. 


Missouri Historical Review. 50 volumes, 1906-1956. Unbound set, 
$180.00. Complete or partial sets sent by express collect. 


Missouri Historical Review. Published quarterly by the Society and 
current issues sent free to all members of the Society upon pay- 
ment of the Annual membership dues of $1.00 or Life member- 
ship of $20.00. 


Missouri Historical Review, Index to Volumes 1-25 (October, 1906- 
July, 1931). 1934. $10.00, postpaid. 


Missouri Historical Review, Index to Volumes 26-45 (October, 1931- 
July, 1951). 1955. $10.00, postpaid. 


Ozark Folksongs. Collected and Edited by Vance Randolph and 
edited for the State Hist. Soc, of Mo. by Floyd C. Shoemaker 
and Frances G. Emberson. 4 vols., 1946-1950. Sold only in 
complete sets, $15.80, postpaid. 


The State Historical Society of Missourt, A Semicentennial History. 
By Floyd C. Shoemaker. 1948. $3.50, postpaid. 


Order from: State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 
Columbia, Missouri 




















MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


If you are interested in the historic past of Missouri, 
either as a ‘‘producer”’ or ‘“‘consumer”’ of history, you are 
invited to apply for membership in the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. Annual dues are $1.00, and The 
Missouri Historical Review is sent free to all members. 


Life membership is $20.00. 


Please fill in the form below. 


State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 


Columbia, Missouri 
GENTLEMEN: 


1 should like to apply for membership in the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and receive The Missouri 


Historical Review. 


Signed . Bis 


Address 


For one Annual Membership | enclose $1.00 


For one Life Membership | enclose $20.00 
































L. M. WHITE 


The Society owes a debt of 
gratitude to L. M. White, coeditor 
of the Mexico Evening Ledger, for 
his help in obtaining one of its major 
art collections. His friendship with 
Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, famed 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial 
cartoonist, and his appreciation of 


the artist’s work made _ possible 





Mr. Fitzpatrick’s gifts to the 
Society in 1945 and 1952 of a total 
L. M. White of 1,476 original cartoon drawings. 


Leppard Photo 


Mr. White succeeded his father, Colonel R. M. White, one of the 
founders of the Society in 1898, as trustee in 1935. The total length 
of service of father and son as trustees of the Society extends from 
1901 to 1934 and from 1935 to date,—a period of fifty-five years. 
He has served as Finance Committee member from 1943 to the pres- 
ent; second vice-president, 1940-1941; president, 1953-1956; and per- 
manent trustee from October, 1956. To him belongs the distinction of 
being the only son of a past president of the Society to be elected to 
that office. He is also the only member of the Finance Committee 


whose father was also a member, serving from 1901 to 1933. 


Under the editorship of Mr. White and his son, Robert M. White, 
II, the Mexico Evening Ledger received an award of merit in 1953 
from the American Association of State and Local History as the 
newspaper giving the most effective attention and support to his- 


torical activities and the history of its area. 


In 1955 Mr. White delivered one of the principal addresses at 
the Society’s annual luncheon, speaking on the topic, ‘‘The Heart of 


the Saddle Horse Story of Missouri.’ 


His remarks were published 
in the January, 1956, issue of the Review. 


























Courtesy August A. Busch, Jr. 
Indians Attacking an Overland Stage, 1860 


Two pioneer western overland mail routes were inaugurated 
from Independence, Missouri, in 1850. A contract for the monthly 
transportation of the mail from Independence to Salt Lake City was 
awarded to Samuel H. Woodson and another to Waldo, Hall, and 
Company from Independence to Santa Fe. On the Santa Fe route, 
the brightly painted eight-passenger coaches were built watertight 
to enable them to be used as boats in ferrying streams. The mail 
was guarded by eight armed men, prepared, in case of Indian attack, 
to discharge 136 shots without reloading. 

The Butterfield Overland Mail provided a semi-weekly service 
from Tipton, terminus of the Pacific Railroad, to San Francisco 
from 1858 to 1861. The coaches, drawn by four or six horses or 
mules, rocked and jolted over the plains and rough mountain trails 
in rain or shine, day and night, often arriving in advance of the 
twenty-five day schedule. In 1861 the Butterfield line was trans- 
ferred to the central route and operated as the first daily overland 
mail by the Central Overland Californta and Pike’s Peak Company, 
with St. Joseph the starting point. In the middle sixties the over- 
land mail reached its greatest proportions with the Overland Stage 
Line operated by Ben Holladay, a former resident of Weston, 
Missouri. From 1862 to 1865 Indian depredations increased and it 
was often necessary to send government troops to protect the mail 
routes. With the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad in 
1869 and the subsequent building of other railroads, stagecoach 
days ended. 


The picture is one of a series of paintings by O. E. Berninghaus 
entitled ‘‘Epoch Marking Events of American History,”’ reproduced 
through the courtesy of its owner, August A. Busch, Jr., St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 
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